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YOU SHALL KNOW THE TRUTH, 


AND THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU FREE. 


St. Benedict 
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THE 


FIVE FACES 


OF 
MORTAL 


SIN 


HIS will be a meditation on the 

most important subject that can 
concern the mind of a human being. 
It is designed especially for Lent, 
the season of penance for sin; but it 
is appropriate and necessary for any 
time of the year. It will be a medita- 
tion on the five faces of a man who 
commits a mortal sin. 

When a man sins mortally he 
transforms himself. He puts off the 
face of a child of God and puts on 
other faces. He puts on five faces, 
one visible to faith from one angle, a 
second from another angle, and so 
on with all five. All the five faces 
have one thing in common: they are 
ugly, horrible, repulsive. 


The five faces of a man in mortal 
sin are visible only to faith, and to 
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If every Christian were always 
mindful of what a sinner looks like 
to God, none would ever commit a 
single mortal sin. If every sinner 
remembered that this is how he 
once looked, he would never stop 
doing penance. 


DONALD F. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


the reasoning powers of man that 
support faith and expand faith. The 
world, that is, the large and influen- 
tial part of society that has never 
accepted, or, having once accepted, 
has now rejected faith in Jesus Christ, 
does not see these faces. It does see 
something repulsive in the spectac- 
ular and blood-curdling sins, such as 
rape, kidnapping and murdering chil- 
dren, grave-robbing, etc. 

But many sins the world has made 
respectable. It has drawn masks over 
the, five faces of the man who com- 
mits them. Such are the secret sins, 
the personal sins, the so-called prac- 
tical sins that serve a useful purpose 
by bringing pleasure or preventing 
pain in this world. The world tries 
to convince everybody that such sins 
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are good (really no sins at all), and 
that those who indulge in them are 
wise. 

Christ did three things to rip off 
the masks of respectable sins and to 
reveal the five ugly faces that leer 
beneath. 


First, He defined mortal sin simply 
and clearly and understandably for 
all. From His teachings we know that 
mortal sin is a deliberate violation of 
a known and serious law of God. 
It is a man’s freely choosing to do 


something that he knows has been ~ 


seriously forbidden by God. 


Second, He has used His divine 
authority to teach the world what 
thoughts, words, actions and omis- 
sions are violations of serious laws 
.of God, and He set up an authorita- 
tive Church to preserve His teaching 
and to apply it to all situations in hu- 
man life to the end of time. One who 
has faith in Christ and in His Church 
can know exactly what he must do 
and must not do to preserve the face 
and the stature and the character of 
a child of God on his way toward 
heaven. 


To him it does not matter how re- 
spectable the world has made such 
sins as contraception, fornication and 
the arousing of passions that lead to 
it, unjust dealings with others, secret 
adultery, divorce and remarriage, de- 
stroying another’s good name, failing 
to give God His due of worship on 
Sunday, etc. His only concern is, 
what do Christ and His Church say 
about these things? 
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Third, Christ, by His words, His 
actions, His life, His sufferings and 
His death, explained the inner and 
complete meaning of a single mortal 
sin. He gave all the data, the truths, 
the revelations from which we are 
able to draw the picture of the five 
faces of a human being in mortal sin. 

If, then, you have committed one 
mortal sin or a thousand mortal sins, 
these are the faces you have made 
your own, which reflect the horrible 
state of your invisible soul. These are 
faces that God cannot love, that 
make it necessary for God to aban- 
don you to unhappiness forever. 


I. The Face of a Coward : 


MONG men, cowards are readi- 

ly recognized and as readily 
despised. There are three marks of a 
coward. 1) He is a man who has 
been selected for an important and 
noble task. 2) He is a man who has 
pledged or sworn to fulfill that task. 
3) He is a man who defaults in the 
task to which he is pledged for fear 
of danger or for desire of selfish gain. 


An officer of the law in an Amer- 
ican city can turn out to be a coward. 
He has been selected out of many for 
the important and noble work of pro- 
tecting the lives and property of his 
fellow citizens. After due training he 
swears to fulfill his task under any 
circumstances of danger. If he runs 
from the scene of a crime to escape 
risk, or takes bribes to overlook 
crime, he is rightly called a coward. 

Every Christian who commits a 
mortal sin has the three marks of a 
coward set down above. 
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1) He has been called and selected 
for a glorious task, to whose fulfill- 
ment has been attached a wonderful 
reward. By granting him the gift of 
faith, and crowning it with baptism, 
God has chosen him to be a sharer in 
His own nature, a member of His 
Son’s Mystical Body, a companion 
of Himself in the delights of heaven. 
At the same time he has been called 
to live up to his noble estate by obe- 
dience to God, by loving God above 


all things, by following and imitating 


Jesus Christ. 


2) He has pledged himself to live 
up to his glorious calling. At baptism 
he renounced Satan and all his evil 
works and pomps, and promised to 
love God with all his heart and soul 
and mind and will. At confirmation 
he promised, on the strength of new 
graces being given to him, to suffer 
and die for the love of God and in 
loyalty to Jesus Christ. At every con- 
fession and every Communion he has 
renewed these pledges. 


3) What does such a person do by 
committing a mortal sin? No matter 
what sin it is, whether needlessly 
missing Mass on Sunday, or getting 
sodden-drunk, or indulging in impur- 
ity in any form, or whatever, he re- 
nounces the nobility, yes, even the 
share in divinity, to which God called 
him and for which God prepared him 
by special graces. He goes back on 
the pledges he made hundreds of 
times, for fear of pain or out of de- 
sire for some forbidden pleasure. 

He is a coward. He is the coward 
that the apostle Peter was when he 
swore that he had never met Christ 
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for fear of the accusations of a maid- 
servant. He is the coward that Judas 
was when he sold Christ for 30 pieces 
of silver. He is the coward that Pilate 
was when he condemned Christ “for 
fear of the Jews.” 

Until he repents and is forgiven, 
he wears the face of a coward. 


II. The Face of a Hypocrite 


T IS difficult to be patient with a 

hypocrite on the purely human 
level. A hypocrite is a man who pub- 
licly professes love for and devotion 
to right and lofty ideals, but who sec- 
retly acts contrary to his public pro- 
fessions. 

The politician or office-holder who 
makes loud and brave speeches about 
his undying devotion to the welfare 
of his fellow citizens, and then is 
found out to be making secret deals 
with racketeers and enemies of his 


‘country, is a traitorous hypocrite. 


The man who acts and speaks to our 
face as our unselfish friend, and who 
knifes us behind our back, is a hypo- 
crite. 

What greater hypocrisy can there 
be, however, than that of the person 
who professes to be a Christian, a 
lover of the crucified Christ, but who 
secretly does one or many of the 
things, once or often, explicitly for- 
bidden by Christ and by His Church? 


He goes to Mass on Sunday, there- 
by identifying himself with the Christ 
Who died on a cross for him, Who 
said, “Let him who would follow me 
take up his cross.” But secretly by 
impure acts, by birth prevention, by 
hatred and enmity of a fellow man, 
he renounces the cross. 








If asked his religion, he proudly 
says:. “I am a Christian. I am a 
Catholic.” Secretly he does what 
Christ has forbidden His followers 
to do. . 

He is like the Pharisees, who out- 
wardly were fair and beautiful, by 
reason of their profession of religion, 
but inwardly were filled with rotten- 
ness and dead men’s bones, by reason 
of their secret sins. 

He wears the face of a hypocrite, 
until repentance restores to him the 
face of a child of God. 


III. The Face of an Ingrate 


NGRATITUDE is one of the hard 

things to bear in human life. It 
means accepting favors and good 
things from others, and giving noth- 
ing, not even a sincere word of 
thanks, in return. 

There are degrees of ingratitude 
among men. The first degree is that 
of indifference, silence, coldness, to- 
ward those who give us good things 
that we gladly use and enjoy. The 
second degree is that of not only giv- 
ing no thanks for good things re- 
ceived, but of despising, wasting, 
throwing away valuable things re- 
ceived as gifts. The third and worst 
degree is that of using good things 
received from others as instruments 
of insult and injury toward those 
who gave them. 


A child can show any one or all of 
these three kinds of ingratitude to- 
ward its parents, who gave it life and 
cared for it throughout infancy and 
childhood. It can refuse to give any 
sign of love or appreciation to its 
parents. It can squander and misuse 
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the opportunities for education, and 
many of the material things the par- 
ents have provided for it. It can use 
the very strength its parents have 
nurtured within its body to hurt and 
injure its parents. 


Such ingratitude is a most ugly 
thing to see. Yet it is but a slight 
image of the ingratitude of a man to- 
ward God when he commits a single 
mortal sin. 

It is impossible to commit a mortal © 
sin without using something good and 
precious that God has given. And the 
essence of mortal sin is that it insults 
God and would, if it could, injure 
God with the very. gifts that He has 
bestowed. 

God gives every human being the 
glorious gift of speech. The blas- 
phemer, the one who curses and lies 
and defames others, the professing 
atheist, uses God’s very gift of speech 
to insult Him, even though he there- 
by destroys the joys he might have 
won through the right use of this 
gift. 


God gives human beings the pow- 
er to love and the faculties of sex, 
in the right use of which are root- 
ed all the joys of marriage, family, 
home. The one who sins by lust, 
by entering and living in an invalid 
marriage, by contraception in any 
form, throws the gift back into God’s 
face with the words: “I won’t take 
it on your terms; I’ll make it serve 
my pleasure and my convenience.” 

He thus puts on the face of an in- 
grate. Is it any wonder that God has 
no place in heaven for those who use 
His gifts to insult Him? Can anyone 
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doubt that there has to be a hell for 
those who throw God’s gifts back in- 
to His face by their unrepented mor- 
tal sins? 


IV. The Face of the Cruel 


RUELTY is the horrible vice 

that makes men inflict suffering 
on others for no reason or for a sel- 
fish reason, and then enjoy the sight 
of the pain and writhing that they 
have caused. 

Every normal human being shud- 
ders when he hears or reads of Com- 
munist savages tormenting their vic- 
tims for hours on end, and laughing 
at their cries of pain. 


The face of just such a cruel tor- 
turer is put on by every man and 
woman who deliberately commit a 
single mortal sin, no matter how 
harmless the sin may seem to be in 
respect to their fellow man. Only one 
thing is different. The victim of the 
cruelty that is mortal sin is Jesus 
Christ the Son of God. _ 

Christ suffered His passion and 


His death on the cross not only to‘ 


redeem all men from original sin, but 
also to manifest to all the true mean- 
ing of a single actual mortal sin. 


He bore the almost fatal scourging 
as if saying to His people: “This is 
what you do to Me by a mortal sin.” 
He permitted Himself to be crowned 
with thorns, as if saying to all men: 
“You are free to sin. But know what 
you are doing if you choose to sin. 
You are gathering your own thorns; 
you are weaving them into your own 
crown; you are setting that crown on 
My head; you are pounding home 
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the thorns with gloved fists and sticks 
and stones.” 

He was nailed hand and foot to 
the cross on which He died three 
hours later. But every blow of the 
hammers shouted to the whole 
world: “This is a mortal sin crucify- 
ing the Son of God.” 

All the circumstances of a mortal 
sin may seem to be pleasant and 
pleasurable and free from the wild 
agony of the crucifixion of Christ. 
But the moment the sinner commits 
his sin, he takes on the face of the 
cruelest man in the world. He be- 
comes the executioner of Jesus Christ, 
and the dying Christ turns His face 
from him in a new agony of pain. 


V. The Face of a Fool 


A FOOL is one who does unnec- 
essary things that are bound to 
lead to unnecessary suffering for him- 
self and others. A fool lacks the ele- 
mentary virtue of prudence: he re- 
fuses to choose the means that are 
most apt to achieve the good things 
that he himself desires. 


A man would be a fool, and any 
good friend would tell him so, if he 
were to give up a well-paying, secure 
job, for one that is uncertain, less 
lucrative, and not even suited to his 
talents. A girl would be a fool, and 
all her good friends would tell her so, 
if she were to promise to marry an 
alcoholic, a ne’er-do-well, a man of 
openly immoral character. 

But the greatest folly in this world 
is mortal sin. It is the only thing in 
this world that can deprive a person 
of the everlasting happiness of heav- 
en. It is the one thing in the world 
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that can send him into the eternal 
torments of hell. 

To emphasize the folly of mortal 
sin, Christ described hell with great 
realism. It is a place of fire. It is a 
place from which there is no escape. 
It is a place in which all the possible 
sufferings of this world will seem as 
slight annoyances in comparison with 
the torture that is there being endured 
forever. That is why Christ said it is 
better to lose an eye, an arm, a leg, 
home, land, possessions, father and 
mother, brothers and sisters, even life 
itself, than to do the things that are 
deserving of hell. 


Thus the fifth face of a man in 
mortal sin is the face of a fool; not 
a fool in the sense of a man who did 
not know any better. But a fool who 
chose to be such by his own free will. 
He weighed an everlasting heaven in 
the balance against a momentary 
fleshly delight, or even against a few 
quickly passing years of a bad mar- 
riage. He threw heaven aside. He ac- 
cepted hell as his lot. He will get 
what he chose in the end: nothing 
but pain. 





WO postscripts must be written 
to this meditation. The first is 
that no sinner need continue to wear 
the face of a coward, the face of a 
hypocrite, the face of an ingrate, the 
face of a torturer, and the face of a 
fool, for a single day or even a single 
hour. True repentance and a good 
confession will restore to him the 
face of a child of God and of a friend 
of Christ. 
The second postscript is that even 
after one has repented and been for- 
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given for putting on the five faces of 
mortal sin, he should continue to do 
penance throughout life, and espe- 
cially during each Lenten season. 
Such a one will say, at the beginning 
of Lent: 

For my cowardice, I will now fast. 

For my hypocrisy, I will now ab- 
stain. 

For my ingratitude, I will give 
generously to the poor. 

For my cruelty to Christ, I will 
accept unwelcome bodily pain, and 
mortify my body in voluntary ways. 

For my folly, I will pray and medi- 
tate, that never again may I renounce 
wisdom for the face of a fool. 





DEFINITIONS OF THE SOUL 


Our soul is a mirror which reflects 
the image of God. We must not 
mar it. 

Our soul is a precious vase in our 
hand. We must not break it. 

Our soul is a weH-tuned harp from 
which God’s fingers lure the most 
wonderful melodies. We must not 
make it discordant. 

Our soul is a clear spring. We must 
not poison it. 

Our soul is a lovely white flower. 
We must not tread it underfoot. 

Our soul is a fiery flame. We must 
not extinguish it. 

Our soul is a sigh for God. We 
must not repress it. 

Our soul is God’s wandering child, 
a celestial angel strayed from _ its 
heavenly home. Let us so live that 
we may lead it back to God’s king- 
dom. 

Bishop Toth 
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Code of Catholic Conduct 


The Parish 
Donald J. Corrigan, C.SS.R. 


OST Catholics would find it im- 

possible to be good Catholics if 
it were not for that smallest unit in the 
organization of the Catholic Church — 
the parish. What kind of Catholics would 
we be today if it were not for the baptis- 
mal font in the parish church where we 
were baptized, the parochial school, the 
parish hall and playground, the altar and 
tabernacle, the confessional, the parish 
priests who led us along the way of Cath- 
olic life as the shepherds of our souls? 


How many happy memories are bound 
up with the parish in which we were 
raised: our first confession, first Holy 
Communion, confirmation, Sunday Mass, 
Lenten way of the cross, marriage per- 
haps, and the burial of our dear ones! 
In every truly Catholic life it is the par- 
ish that keeps the light of faith and the 
fire of charity aflame in the mind and 
heart. 


The parish is vital to our religious lives 
because God has created us as social be- 
ings. This means that for our spiritual as 
well as for our material prosperity we are 
dependent upon one another. Very seldom 
could one person erect a church; but a 
group united as a parish always can. Very 
seldom are parents able by their own 
efforts to give a proper Christian training 
to their children; but with the aid of 
priests and nuns and fellow parishioners 
supporting a parochial school they can. 

In times of temptation, perplexity and 
sorrow, we all need the help of others, 
and we find it in the form of direction 
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and comfort given principally by our pas- 
tor and the priests of our parish. 

Indeed, the Church, as the Saviour 
founded it, is a social organization, known 
most truly as the Mystical Body of Christ. 
The parish is the unit in the Mystical 
Body of Christ which is closest to the 
individual Catholic, and through the par- 
ish we retain sound and healthy member- 


’ ship in Him Who is our Head. 


It is important for each Catholic to 
know to which parish he rightfully be- 
longs. This is determined by the limits 
assigned to each parish and the location 
of your home. Thus, if your home is with- 
in the designated limits of St. Anne’s par- 
ish, then your parish is St. Anne’s. The 
pastor of St. Anne’s is your spiritual 
shepherd, answerable to God for your 
and your family’s eternal salvation. 

The good Catholic does not want to 
make himself an exception to the univer- 
sal laws of the Church by seeking mem- 
bership in a parish other than the one 
in which he lives. If his own parish is 
small and struggling, he recognizes his 
duty to help it grow, and does not aban- 
don it in order to attend a more success- 
ful or more fashionable’ parish. 


In our country there are various kinds 
of parishes, which may roughly be class- 
ified as the rural, the small-town, and 
the large city parishes. While each type 
may have its own characteristics and dif- 
ficulties, in the main they are all con- 
ducted in the same way .and are con- 
fronted with the same problems. 








APOSTLES 
ON 
SICKBEDS 


“We suffer for a purpose,”’ 
is the motto of the members 
of CUSA, which stands 

for “The Catholic Union of 
the Sick in America.” 


Louis G. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


HERE are two special kinds of 

suffering which are proper to 

the sick, particularly those whose 

sickness is chronic: pain and a sense 
of uselessness. 

The first, though it may at times 
be very sharp and agonizing, is not, 
in the overall picture, as difficult to 
put up with as the second. By nature 
most people tend to be active and 
self-reliant. They feel happy at be- 
ing able to contribute something 
toward the active well-being of their 
friends and family. 
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Yet the sick are to a large extent 
seemingly deprived of the opportunity 
to make this contribution. They must 
lie idle all day on their beds or sit 
helplessly in their wheelchairs, a bur- 
den to themselves and all around 
them. Frustration can easily degen- 
erate into an overwhelming sense of 
self-pity, so that life itself becomes 
an existence of unrelieved gloom. For 
a pagan there can be no purpose to 
be fulfilled in invalidism; one must 
meet it either with the woodenness 
of the stoic, or else fall into black 
despair. 

Christian Tradition 

No of course it has always 

been part of the Christian tra- 
dition that there is a genuine value 
to the sufferings of the sick, when 
these are borne patiently. For the 
individual concerned, they are meant 
to aid him in the development of his 
own character. For others, the suf- 
ferings of the sick can serve to bring 
to them necessary graces for the good 
of their souls. 

This is not just a pious thought. 
In the doctrine of the Mystical Body 
of Christ, there is a reciprocation of 
helping grace between all the mem- 
bers united under the headship of 
Christ. Christ redeemed the human 
race by His death on the cross, and 
the sick can help apply the graces of 
redemption by the - patience with 
which they bear their cross. 

A Practical Plan 
LL this is clear enough in the 
Al abstract. What is needed is 
someone to clothe the idea in flesh 
and blood and give it human appeal. 
And exactly that is accomplished, it 
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seems to us, by CUSA, which stands 
for The Catholic Union of the Sick 
in America. The organization is open 
to all Catholics whose state of health 
is an occasion for sacrifice. CUSA 
unites them in a common bond of 
love and sacrifice, in order that they 
might help each other and bring help 
to other souls which are desperately 
in need. 

CUSA began (under another 
name) in France a few months be- 
fore the beginning of World War I. 
Its originator was Louis Peyrot, a 
young medical student who had seen 
his own ambitions blighted by illness. 
At first inclined to be rebellious 
against God’s will, Peyrot had at last 
begun to see his cross from the per- 
spective of eternity. Illness, he real- 
ized, gave him the opportunity for a 
special kind of apostolate. 


In a Swiss sanitarium he came 
across an association for the sick call- 
ed the Coccinelles, founded to foster 
among the sick a spirit of mutual 
helpfulness and encouragement. But 
the Coccinelles operated on a merely 
natural or human level, without any 
professedly spiritual basis. It was a 
wonderful thing to encourage the sick, 
but what they needed more than all 
else was the realization that their 
sickness was not a waste, but rather 
that its patient bearing was a tre- 
mendously important task given them 
by God upon which the salvation of 
the world itself might depend. Their 
sufferings, rightly borne, could be a 
huge potential source of grace and 
strength for other ailing members of 
Christ’s Mystical Body and the com- 
munion of saints. 
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Thus the Union Catholique des 
Malades for Catholic invalids came 
into being. From the start the idea 
caught hold, and its founder, al- 
though he died young, lived to see it 
become a vital, living force in the 
Church. Indeed, in the spring of 
1933, the importance and validity of 
the movement was formally recog- 
nized by the Holy See. Cardinal Pa- 
celli, then secretary to Pope Pius XI, 
sent the papal benediction to the 
president of the union in a letter 
which contained enthusiastic praise 
by the Cardinal himself. 


By 1940 there were over 3000 
members of the group in France 
alone, and many groups in Belgium 
and Switzerland. After the war, the 
movement began to take root in Can- 
ada and the United States. Close to 
100 groups, each with its own spec- 
ial membership, now exist in this 
country. 


How CUSA Works 


ERE is the way CUSA works. 
h On becoming a member, a 
sick person is assigned to a group of 
eight persons who, like himself, are 
chronically ill. The members of a 
particular unit do not have any geo- 
graphical bond of unity; they may 
live in California, Maine, North Da- 
kota or Louisiana or any other state 
between. Diversity of location, as 
well as difference in age and in type 
of illness, provides more interest in 
a circle of persons who are for the 
most part confined. 

Each group has a special patron, 
and a special intention to pray for. 
The intention might be something like 
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this: “For the sick to understand the 
value of the cross,” or “To pray for 
those who most need mercy,” or 
“The most abandoned souls in pur- 
gatory.” 


Each group has a priest-chaplain, 
himself a shut-in, or at least inca- 
pacitated for the performance of his 
ordinary duties. 

Once a month a group-letter comes 
to each member, bringing him news 
from other members of his unit, and 
a message from the priest-chaplain. 


A leader in each group, one who 
has served an apprenticeship in an 
older CUSA unit, together with a 
“liaison officer,” sees to the keeping 
up of necessary contact between the 
members, so that all might feel that 
they are members of a family, work- 
ing toward a common goal. 


The leader is assisted in his work 
by the chaplain. Though neither a 
simple member of the group, nor its 
leader, the chaplain has a very im- 
portant role to play. It is for him to 
demonstrate all the vital riches of a 
well-understood Catholicism out of 
the spiritual lessons learned from his 
own sickness, and with the advan- 
tage of his priestly training and grace 
of vocation, he teaches the sick en- 
trusted to him how to take an active 
part in the apostolate of patient suf- 
fering, thus winning graces for many 
souls throughout the world. 


The Motto 


be E suffer for a purpose.” 

That line, taken from the 
French Catholic writer, Paul Claudel, 
is the overall motto for CUSA activ- 
ities. The ideal constantly sought for 
is that every member might grow in 
understanding of the cross, and thus 
with increasing merit offer up his own 
sufferings in union with the suffer- 
ings of Christ on the cross that re- 
deemed the world. The sick person 
will then be convinced that, far from 
being useless, he is doing one of the 
most important jobs in the world, as- 
sisting Christ in His redemptive 
work. 

The morning offering which every 
CUSAN is asked to say each day 
gives devout expression to this 
thought: 

“Help me today not to waste a sin- 
gle one of my trials, both large and 
small, which are the lot of the in- 
valid, and which, if borne with pa- 
tience, can obtain so many graces. I 
offer them to Thee with all my heart 
for (the intention of the group) and 
for the other apostolic intentions 
which have been entrusted to me. 
Bless my brothers and sisters in 
CUSA, and may we all glorify Thee 
and give proof of our love for Thee 
by bearing courageously and even 
joyously the cross which is ours.” 

We commend CUSA to all our 
shut-in readers. For further informa- 
tion, address CUSA, 100 E. 50th St., 
Apt. 39A, New York, 22, New York. 





Praise is something a person tells you about yourself that you've suspected 


all along. 
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Saints and Trivialities 


I am a convert, and one thing I have 
difficulty in understanding is why we pray 
so often to the saints. 1 can understand 
that the saints are interested in us here 
on earth, and that it is right and just to 
ask for their prayers in spiritual matters. 
But what about asking St. Anthony to 
find lost articles, St. Christopher to help 
us cross the street, St. Jude to achieve the 
impossible? I find it hard to accept the 
idea of praying to the saints for material 
things or for relief from trivial incon- 
veniences. 


As for the value in itself of the saints’ 
intercession, there can be no question 
about it, as our correspondent acknowl- 
edges. The Church has always taught this, 
and there is sufficient evidence in the 
Scriptures themselves that we can be 
helped by the prayers of others. Thus 
Moses is presented as praying for the 
success of the chosen people in their wars. 
As long as he prayed with arms out- 
stretched, the Israelite cause was victor- 
ious; when he stopped praying, it seemed 
that defeat came closer. St. Paul closes 
many of his letters promising prayers for 
and asking prayers from others. 

If the prayers of the living are of val- 
ue, are we to say that prayer loses all 
value once the soul has reached heaven? 
Are we to say that the saints in heaven 
lose all human affection and all sense of 
pity for their suffering co-Christians still 
on earth? The Church does not think so. 
She holds that the saints can and do plead 
for us before the throne of God. God is 
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Louis G. Miller, C.SS.R. 


disposed to listen to the prayers of His 
favorite children. 

Our correspondent will find no diffi- 
culty with this in principle; what is hard 
for her to grasp is the utility of calling 
on the saints for trivialities. Why pray to 
St. Anthony for a misplaced handkerchief? 
Why call on St. Christopher when one is 
merely walking to the corner market? 
Doesn’t this sort of thing savor of ridic- 
ulousness and lead to the accusation of 
superstition? 

Let’s be frank about it; some people 
do get things out of the proper perspec- 
tive in their attitude to the saints. They 
wouldn’t think of being without a St. 
Christopher medal or omitting their daily 
prayer to St. Jude, while at the same time 
missing Mass on Sunday with no qualms, 
living in an habitual state of mortal sin, 
and perhaps entering an invalid marriage. 

For such as these, invoking the saints 
is not going to do them much good; they 
will burn more brightly in purgatory or 
hell for having made a mockery of a 
sacred thing. 


But we must be careful not to throw 
out the baby with the bath water. Asking 
the saints for help remains a good thing, 
despite those who abuse it, and if we can 
invoke their help for larger things, why 
not for smaller as well? It may well be 
that you would have found your mis- 
placed handkerchief without calling on 
St. Anthony. But surely the prayer didn’t 
do you any harm. Surely it reveals a 
childlike faith to call on St. Christopher 
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not only when one is crossing the ocean, 
but when one is walking to the corner 
store. God sees and hears all and in His 
infinite understanding even these insig- 


>> POINTS 


nificant requests sincerely made through 
a saint find a response and He is pleased 
with us for our faith and confidence in 
His power. 


of FRICTION 


Irritations in Church 


Louis G. Miller, C.SS.R. 


O BECOME annoyed is a tendency 

common to all humankind. And the 
causes of annoyance are as numerous as 
the varieties of human cantankerousness. 
Nor is any place, no matter how sacred, 
free from the outbreak of the latter and 
consequently of the former as well. 

People can become annoyed in church 
as well as anywhere else. The Indiana 
Catholic and Record recently put the fin- 
ger on certain common causes of such 
annoyance, as seen by an usher with some 
years of experience. He identifies the 
cause of annoyance with certain types of 
people at Mass. We dare say they are 
universally recognizable. 

The Come - late - leave - early - type. 
Perhaps the pastor or the priest saying 
Mass is the one most annoyed by this 
type, yet others certainly must share his 
feelings as the church door keeps opening, 
closing, or the feet keep shuffling in long 
after Mass is under way. And even more 
so at the rush out of church after Com- 
munion time, with accompanying noise 
and clatter. 

The Come - late - to - confession type. 
In some parishes, especially in rural areas, 
the pastor provides time for confession 
before Mass on Sunday morning. For 
some this is indeed the only time they can 
conveniently go. But there are others who 
take cruel advantage of the situation. They 
could come at some other time, but they 
prefer to gang up on the priest just be- 
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fore Mass. Result: Mass starts late, the 
congregation grows impatient, and poor 
Father finally begins Mass in no very 
tranquil state of mind. 

The Standees and the Vestibulites. 
Here are two recognizable types. What’s 
the matter with them? They have a path- 
ological dislike of occupying a pew in 
church. They lounge against the rear wall, 
or half in and out of the church in the 
vestibule; they are the scourge of the 
ushers trying to do their job and get 
everybody accommodated in orderly fash- 
ion. 

The Squatters. Here are the real friction 
producers: they are the folk who stake 
cut a claim on the end seat in a pew, 
and won't relinquish it even if the Holy 
Father himself were to tap them on the 
shoulder.. These people cause annoyance 
in all directions. They annoy the people 
who have to crawl over them. They an- 
noy the ushers. They annoy everybody by 
the commotion they cause. 

This list could doubtless be extended 
and expanded, but it is sufficient to give 
an indication of how even at the sacred 
hour of Sunday Mass, friction can arise 
from the thoughtlessness, stubbornness, or 
just plain orneriness of some people. 
Those concerned can do much in the 
cause of parish peace by ceasing and de- 
sisting from their nefarious practices. 
Those tempted to annoyance can try man- 
fully to offer it up patiently with the real- 
ization that thus they can gain merit both 
for themselves and their tormentors. 
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Here is an explanation of the purpose 
of the Catholic_Church’s laws of fast 
and abstinence for the benefit of 
both Catholics and non-Catholics. 


WHAT? 


No Meat Today? 


Harry S. SMITH, C.SS.R. 


E  omesoi everybody in our coun- 
try knows that Catholics do not 
eat meat on Friday. There are, how- 
ever, quite a few people who do not 
know why Catholics do not eat meat 
on Friday and on a number of other 
days during the year. In fact, it is not 
rash to say that there are many Cath- 
olics who cannot clearly explain, if 
they are asked, why they abstain from 
meat on certain days. 

If a Catholic is asked, “Why don’t 
you Catholics eat meat on Friday?” 
the usual answer would be, “Because 
the law of the Catholic Church for- 
bids eating meat on Friday.” 

A very good answer. 

Catholics abstain from meat on 
Friday not because of a superstition 
arising from the day itself, or from 
the type of food. Catholics abstain 
from meat because the Church wants 
them to practice the virtues of pen- 
ance and self-denial, and she tells 
them that this is one way to do so. 
She regards this law as so necessary, 
indeed, that she makes it bind under 
pain of serious sin. 
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WHAT IS SELF-DENIAL? 


., paigaenenen means giving up 
and sacrificing something that is 
good and legitimate, and doing so 
for a sensible and beneficial reason. 
This virtue is not something new in 
the laws of the Church, nor is it 
scmething that came into existence 
only in the Christian era. Open your 
Bible to the Book of Genesis and you 
can read there that God in the very 
beginning imposed this discipline on 
Adam and Eve. He created them di- 
rectly and placed them on this big, 
beautiful earth, giving them dominion 
over it and all it contained. He told 
them to use and enjoy it, but He cau- 
tioned them as a test of their loyalty, 
to abstain from eating the fruit of a 
certain tree. . 


Adam and Eve disobeyed and we 
know the results of their sin all too 
well. Later on, after the Hebrew na- 
tion had been established, God. 
through his prophets and patriarchs, 
laid down certain laws of abstinence 
for the chosen people, both for sani- 
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tary and spiritual reasons. Of all the 
animals on the earth they could eat 
only those having cloven hoofs and 
chewing the cud. Many other restric- 
tions were placed upon the Jews de- 
manding rigorous self-control and ab- 
stinence. The Old Testament is full 
of instances of fasting. Thus for ex- 
ample we are told that David and Job 
fasted because of their sins. Queen 
Esther put aside her regal garments 
and wore clothes of mourning and 
humbled her body with fasts in a 
spirit of penance when imploring the 
Lord to protect her people. 


The classic example of course is 
that of our Lord. Before beginning 
His public life after His baptism by 
St. John at the Jordan, our Lord 
spent 40 days and 40 nights in pray- 
er and fasting and suffered the inso- 
lence of Satan who dared to tempt 
Him. St. Matthew describes it thus: 
“Then Jesus was led into the desert 
by the Spirit to be tempted by the 
devil. And after fasting 40 days and 
40 nights, He was hungry.” 


FAST AND ABSTINENCE 

ACH of the terms “fast” and 

“abstinence” has a special and 
distinctive meaning in Catholic prac- 
tice. Fasting refers to the amount of 
food that may be taken in the course 
of a day. A person who is bound by 
the law of fasting is not allowed to 
eat more than one full meal a day. 
The other two meals together should 
not equal the amount of a full meal. 
The law of fasting obliges all persons 
who have completed their twenty- 
first year and have not yet completed 
their fifty-ninth year. 
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Abstinence, on the other hand, 
means refraining from the eating of 
flesh meat. Every Catholic over seven 
years of age is bound by the law of 
abstinence, provided he has also 
reached the use of reason. 


Friday of course, is the usual day 
of abstinence and Lent and the Em- 
ber days are the seasons of both fast 
and abstinence. As to other days and 
times and the manner in which they 
bind, Catholics should follow their 
church calendar, and be alert to pul- 
pit announcements in this matter. 


EMBER DAYS 

| =e people are confused by the 

Ember .Days and wonder what 
they are and why they are so named. 
The word Ember is a corruption of 
the Teutonic word Quatember which, 
in turn, is a derivative of the Latin 
Quatuor Tempora — the term used 
in the liturgy to designate the days 
before the beginning of the four sea- 
sons of the year. Ember days came to 
be observed as days of fasting and 
prayer in the early days of Christian- 
ity. This came about mainly because 
it was the custom of the Romans to 
invoke their false gods at the begin- 
ning of each season to bless their 
fields and their crops, and the Church 
christianized this pagan custom of the 
early converts. Later on the Ember 
Days were designed as the times to 
confer the sacrament of holy orders. 
In our day they are observed princi- 
pally as days of fast and abstinence 
and prayer for the clergy. Since the 
time of Pope Gregory VII (1073- 
1085) the Ember Days have been 
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the Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
after the feast of St. Lucy on Decem- 
ber 13, after the first Sunday in Lent, 
after Pentecost, and after the feast ot 
the Exaltation of the True Cross on 
September 14. A medieval rhyme 
listed them (in bad Latin) as occur- 
ring: post lux, post crux, post cinis, 
post ignis. Post means “after,” and 
lux stands for Lucy, crux for the 
feast of the holy cross, cinis stands 
for the ashes of Ash Wednesday, and 
ignis for the flames of Pentecost. 


WHY FRIDAY? 

Many people wonder why the 
Church picked Friday as a day of 
abstinence? Why not Monday? This 
would be better, they say, because 
people usually eat more over the 
week end and wouldn’t mind a fish 
meal on Monday. Friday was chosen 
because our Lord died on a Friday 
and sacrificed His life for us. By the 
exercise of self-denial in not eating 
meat we are reminded every Friday 
of His suffering and death and 
prompted to make a little sacrifice 
for Him who sacrificed everything 
for us. 


It should be clear that Catholics 
are not obliged to eat fish on Friday; 
they can eat anything they want ex- 
cept meat. Fish, eels, turtle meat, 
frog legs, shrimp, crabs, crayfish, 
clams, oysters and even, in some 
places, muskrat and teal duck are al- 
lowed to be eaten on Friday because 
they are all either sea foods or cold- 
blooded animals; and, of course, 
cheese and eggs are always allowed. 

Naturally, since the Church made 
these laws, she has the power to dis- 
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pense from them, or declare her 
members excused from their observ- 
ance. A bishop sometimes gives a 
general dispensation for his whole 
diocese, when, for example, some 
major feast or even a national holi- 
day falls on a Friday or vigil. Often 
when a catastrophe occurs, such as a 
tornado or flood, or in time of war, 
a general dispensation is given, be- 
cause these laws of fast and absti- 
nence are designed for circumstances 
and conditions that are normal. 


As for the individual, there are cir- 
cumstances which in the very nature 
of things excuse him from the law of 
fasting, although not necessarily from 
abstinence. Such circumstances would 
be, for example, sickness or preg- 
nancy. Hard manual work is another > 
excusing reason for not fasting. For 
cases which are doubtful, it is best to 
submit the matter to one’s confessor, 
who is authorized for sufficient rea- 
sons to grant a dispensation from the 
law in the individual case. 


FAST BEFORE HOLY 
COMMUNION 


ERPHAPS a note should be add- 

ed here regarding the fasting re- 
quired by the Church before the re- 
ception of Holy Communion. This 
law is special and distinctive, as a 
means of preparation for the sacra- 
ment. The law has been greatly sim- 
plified and made easier in late years, 
proving the desire of the Church that 
all should receive Holy Communion 
frequently. According to these new 
provisions, one should refrain from 
taking solid food and alcoholic bever- 
ages for three hours before receiving 
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Communion, and from liquids for 
one hour before receiving. Plain water 
may be taken right up to the time of 
Communion, and no longer is con- 
sidered as breaking the Eucharistic 
fast. 


BASIC REASON 


HAT is the basic reason for the 
laws of abstinence and fasting 
of the Church? Is it merely to make 
life more difficult or, as some foolish 
people aver, to boost the sale of sea 
foods? Or is it to provide Catholics 
with a means of publicly announcing 
to the world their faith by not eating 
meat on Fridays — anywhere? Or is 
it, as a little girl once said, because 
our Lord multiplied loaves and fishes 
in the desert instead of hot dogs and 
buns? 


Fast and abstinence have been 
legislated by the Church to provide 
for us a means of doing penance for 
our sins. Truly our sins are forgiven 
in confession, provided we are sorry 
for them and are resolved to avoid 
sin and anything leading to sin in the 
future; but what actual satisfaction 
do we ourselves make for our sins? 
Surely the few prayers we are told to 
say as a penance are not in propor- 
tion to our guilt. Some form of pen- 
ance and reparation is in order. But 
in these pagan times, when the cult 
of the body is paramount, and when 
health and comfort are our prime 
concern, which of us is inclined to 
perform voluntary penances? 

Pain is considered an evil in our 
pagan philosophy and millions are 
spent to prevent it; we cannot endure 
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an ache of any kind; to be hungry is 
a tragedy, to be thirsty is insane — 
and voluntarily to impose physical 
inconvenience on ourselves is consid- 
ered cause for a visit to a psychiatrist. 
Left to ourselves we would do little 
or no voluntary penance — in fact 
we no longer accept with resignation 
the hardships that life brings to us, 
because we are living in an age that 
is pagan and paganism is concerned 
with comforts, pleasures and every- 
thing that contributes to the satisfac- 
tion of our appetites. 


AN INDICTMENT 


E Americans are dedicated . to 

the enjoyment of the more 
abundant life. We eagerly seize on 
anything this mechanized world can 
give us to increase our capacity for 
comfort and enjoyment. Simply be- 
cause God has blessed us with an 
abundance of money, power and nat- 
ural resources we are inclined to 
squander by excess all the material 
things we possess. Perhaps the lack 
of self-denial, control and balance 
can be expressed by the estimate giv- 
en of our American military person- 
nel who were sent to Europe during 
World War II. Someone asked an 
Englishman his opinion of the Amer- 
ican soldier. His answer was this: 
“They are all over-fed, over-paid, 
over-sexed and over here.” 

If the indictment seems harsh and 
distorted, nevertheless it must be con- 
ceded that it reflects an element of 
truth. Even when self-denial is made 
use of, in only too many cases it is 
for selfish or merely material reasons. 
Millions of people keep a rigorous 
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diet not because they want to atone 
for their sins, but because they are 
worried about their expanding fig- 
ures, or because previous overindul- 
gence has induced some disease which 
sharply curtails their eating habits. 
Many athletes abstain from smoking, 
and many others who are not athletes 
do not smoke because tobacco is ex- 
pensive and they are afraid of !ung 
cancer. ; 

These natural reasons for self- 
denial are not necessarily evil in 
themselves. But they need to be sub- 
limated and attached to a higher mo- 


tivation. The discipline of fast and ab- 
stinence is good for the body and the 
soul. It gives strength in time of 
temptation. It helps to form a strong, 
dependable character. It trains the 
will to proper submission to lawful 
authority and to the laws of God and 
the Church and civil authority. Un- 
dertaken out ‘of love of God, this 
discipline can, in St. Paul’s daring 
phrase, “fill up what is wanting in the 
sufferings of Christ,” which is to say 
it can join our tiny merits to His in- 
finite merits for our own spiritual 
welfare and the welfare of the world. 








CITY AND COUNTRY 
We should like to add a special word to the young people who are so fre- 

quently tempted to abandon the countryside by a deceptive dream of an easier 
life in the cities. The echoes, dear young people, that come to you from the 
large cities, by means of the press, the radio, the television, and the cinema, 
have a tendency to obscure your vision of reality. Quite different is the life 
described in the glow of diverting artifice from the actual everyday existence 
in the city. The law of compensation holds in every respect when you compare 
the advantages of urban life with those of the country. The high wages in the 
city are decimated by the easy opportunities of spending; the spectacular 
amusements are not worth the loss of serene hours spent in a peaceful family 
circle; nor do abundant conveniences compensate one for the loss of inde- 
pendence, of health, of security for the future, which are the prerogatives of 
life in the country. The praise which has always and everywhere been bestowed 
upon country life is not without foundation. In any case, it will depend on 
your own wisdom to make the right choice . . . but take care ‘not to base your 
choice on glittering and empty appearances. 

; Pius XII, The Pope Speaks 





APPARITIONS 

Quaint were the precautions taken by the attendants of the sick during the 
plague in Paris in the seventeenth century. Each of them wore a “shirt soaked 
in juices and oils, and saturated with seven different powders; over this a 
great coat of leather to prevent entrance of contaminated air. Cloves of garlic 
were held in the mouth, sponges were placed in the nostrils,.and goggles worn 
over the eyes.” Perhaps some of the sick died from the shock of seeing such 
an apparition rather than from the plague. 
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Little Lessons 


Mathias Huber, C.SS.R. 


in Catholic Living 


Companionship with Christ 


HEN the sentence of death by 
( crucifixion was pronounced 
against our divine Saviour, the Jead- 
ers of the Jewish mob and the Ro- 
man soldiers began at once to carry 
the sentence into execution. St. John 
tells us in his Gospel: “And they 
took Jesus and led Him forth. And 
bearing His own cross, He went forth 
to that place which is called Calvary.” 


The Saviour knew that once He 
was lifted upon the cross, He would 
draw all men to: Himself, as He had 
foretold; and despite the pain and 
shame of it, He accepted the cross 


willingly, gladly, to fulfill His Fath- 


er’s will and accomplish our salva- 
tion. In spite of all His wounds He 
clasped’ His cross in His bleeding 
arms — embraced it as a treasure 
long sought and now. found. He 
placed the precious weight of it up- 
on His shoulder, knowing that by His 
suffering and His cross He would re- 
deem the world. , 

And Christ’s way of the cross be- 
gins. The distance He had to travel 
to Calvary was about half a mile. 
Not very far! But our divine Saviour 
was terribly wounded and exhausted 
when the journey began. The ground 
was uneven, and the cross was a 


heavy burden on His shoulders. It 
required a strong man to lift it, with 
its beam and cross-bar. The cross 
would press painfully on sound and 
healthy shoulders, but how agoniz- 
ingly on His shoulders torn by the 
scourges. The cross was hard to han- 
dle, clumsy to carry, liable to swing 
around; and every effort to adjust 
and balance it tore His wounds open 
again. The cross came into contact 
with His head, and then the sting of 
the thorns was felt afresh. But the 
cross was only the exterior weight, 
the lesser burden; far, far heavier 
was the terrible weight .of our sins 
that pressed unseen upon His heart 
and soul — for He knew the sins of 
all the world. 


The Gospels do not tell us that 
Jesus fell while carrying His cross. 
They narrate the scenes on the way 
to Calvary briefly. But tradition and 
our devotion of the way of the cross 
record the falls He suffered, and it 
is quite certain that He fell a number 
of times. Consider His weakness — 
after all that loss of blood during the 
agony in the garden and during the 
scourging and crowning with thorns. 
His wounds were continually reopen- 
ed. No food nor drink since the last 
supper the evening before; no sleep 
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during the night; the pushing and 
rough treatment by the soldiers along 
the way! 

But when He fell, His one concern 
was that very cross which made Him 
fall. He rose from the ground, lifted 
His cross again, placed it on His 
shoulder — and walked, stumbled 
heroically onward. Calvary was the 
goal of His heart. Downhill or up- 
hill, it mattered not; His heart urged 
Him onward for love of us. 


As soon as the way of the cross 
began, the Blessed Virgin Mary with 
St. John, avoiding the crowd, took 
a shorter way, to a spot where Jesus 
would pass by. Her heartbeats marked 
the moments of her waiting. She 
heard the Roman trumpet, the shouts 
and jeers of the rabble; she saw the 
leaders of the Jews, the soldiers — 
then she saw HIM — carrying His 
cross. As she looked at Him, the 
past came back to her: how He used 
to toil for her in the sweat of His 
brow at Nazareth; how He used to 
be surrounded by the sick and the 
suffering — and He gave help to 
all. How different now! The outcast 
of men — all wounds and blood. If 
any mother had to stand and meet 
her son this way! Yet she was the 
mother with a greater love than any 
mother — a greater love than all oth- 
er mother-love together. 

And He looked at her. He wiped 
the blood from His eyes. It was a 
son’s anxiety to see His mother at 
such a moment. It was a look of 
gratitude for the first token of pity 
given to Him on the way of the 
cross; a look of love such as no oth- 
er son could offer to his mother. 
How He loved her for her heroic 


love in coming out to meet Him and 
to be with Him! 

The death-march was moving too 
slowly now to suit the leaders of the 
mob. The weakness of Jesus and His 
falling caused too much delay. They 
began to fear that He might die be- 
fore He could be crucified, and by 
no means would they allow death to 
snatch their victim from their grasp. 
The most difficult and exhausting 
part of the journey still lay before 
them. 

They found a ‘man of Cyrene, 
named Simon; and they forced him 
to take up the cross. Simon must 
have been very unwilling to perform 
this task. It seemed unjust to him. He 
was a stranger. Why not ask one of 
the mob? This was a matter of pun- 
ishing a criminal. He had done no 
wrong. Why make him share the 
penalty? He had nothing to do with 
the case; he probably knew nothing 
about it at all, since he had been 
outside the city and was just now re- 
turning. And he had a good excuse! 
He was just coming home from work 
in the fields; he too was tired and 
deserved some rest after his labors. 


Notice, in passing, how similar 
some of our excuses are for refus- 
ing an act of kindness: that’s not my 
job — there are others to do it — I 
did enough work — I’m tired! See 
what Simon would have missed if he 
had escaped carrying the cross. How 
often we miss an opportunity to help 
carry someone’s cross by talking to 
ourselves in such childish manner! 

The soldiers forced Simon to carry 
the cross of our Lord. Simon did not 
see God’s arrangements God's 
hand behind the scenes guiding all 
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things for his greater good. He was 
ashamed, for people might take him 
for a criminal as bad as the two 
thieves being led to execution with 
Christ. How foolish! Only a few mo- 
ments of sacrifice — then glory in 
the Gospels, glory in the way of the 
cross, glory in the Sacred Heart, glory 
in the heart of Mary! For Simon did 
carry the cross for Jesus and actu- 
ally relieved Him of its weight. Who 
else in all history can claim that priv- 
ilege with Him? At first he resented 
it; but pity softened his heart as he 
followed Jesus, and grace helped him 
to faith. He remained faithful to that 
grace, and now he is numbered 
among the saints. 

We, too, are simple Simons so 
many times, just as he was at first; 
but Simon may not have had the 
knowledge we have. We may envy 
Him carrying the cross for Jesus; but 
the opportunity to carry the cross of 
Christ is not wanting to us, even to- 
day. For Christ still walks the way 
of the cross in the person of Chris- 
tians who are daily carrying their 
cross. Just a little kindness to make 
the burden lighter for someone else 
—and we are walking side by side 
with Simon! 


S THE way of the cross con- 
Al tinued, tradition and the sixth 
station tell us that a certain woman, 
known to us as Veronica, waited at 
the door of her home. Seeing Jesus, 
she ran out into the street, past the 
leaders of the mob and the soldiers, 
and offered a cloth to Christ. He 
wiped His face, removing the spittle 
and blood which covered it and re- 
turned the cloth to Veronica. What 
a treasure that cloth became! By 
contact with His hands and face it 


became a precious relic; a treasure 
by the impression left upon it. Ver- 
onica gave Him the cloth as mere 
linen; He returned it a portrait be- 
yond the power of human art — a 
portrait wrought by a miracle, paint- 
ed in colors beyond price — the pic- 
ture of His holy face. 


Our Saviour stopped at least once 
more and spoke the only words which 
the Gospels record on the way of 
the cross. He addressed these words 
to a group of women who bewailed 
and lamented Him: “Daughters of 
Jerusalem, weep not over Me; but 
weep for yourselves and for your 
children.” 

He bids them weep not merely at 
the sight of His blood and agony, 
but to remember their meaning. He 
wanted their souls and the souls of 
their children. And in solemn lan- 
guage He speaks of the terrible pun- 
ishment that will come upon the city 
of Jerusalem, warning them long be- 
fore it happens. 

See how this little expression of 
sympathy by these women of Jeru- 
salem goes straight to His heart. And 
He speaks words of salutary bless- 
ing. Does this not encourage us to 
think often of His sufferings, to go 
to meet Him on the way of the cross, 
to gaze upon the crucifix, to kiss it 
with love? It is so easy for us. There 
are no soldiers to frighten us, no an- 
gry mob to keep us away. And think- 
ing of our faults and sins, and look- 
ing upon Him, we shall be able, by 
His grace, to say with greater faith 
and sorrow and love, as we follow 
Him to His crucifixion: “We adore 
Thee, O Christ, and we bless Thee, 
because by Thy holy cross Thou 
hast redeemed the world.” 
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pre-marriage 


Does It Cost Too Much to Be Pure? 


ROBLEM; I’ve had three different 

boy friends in the past two years, 
and lost them all principally (I think) be- 
cause I would not give in to their desires 
. for petting and necking and improper ac- 
tions. I’m already past 25, and am tempt- 
ed to think that it doesn’t pay to be good. 
At least it seems that girls who are not 
very conscientious in the matter of pur- 
ity and who are not averse to admitting 
it, do get their men. I want very much 
to get married and have a home of my 
own, but there doesn’t seem to be much 
chance unless I relax my standards of 
virtue. I need help before I turn into a 
grouchy old maid. 


OLUTION: One thing is absolutely 

certain, and our correspondent should 
meditate on this certainty often: Nothing 
of value is ever lost through fidelity to 
the laws of God and the avoidance of 
mortal sin. If that truth is not accepted 
by every sincere Christian in any state of 
life, then Christ died on His cross in vain. 
As soon as a person begins to toy with 
the thought that it costs too much to 
avoid mortal sin, that person is in great 
danger. 

There are two possible explanations of 
why the three boy friends were lost. The 
first is the one suggested, namely, that 
each of them wanted a girl who would 
cooperate in his evil desires and inten- 
tions. It is very possible that these men 
would never have proposed marriage to 
this girl, even if she had consented to 
their sinful invitations; in far too many 
cases this is all that a man wants of a 
girl. And even if one of them did pro- 
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pose marriage after leading her into habit- 
ual sin, the chances of happiness in such 
a marriage would be very dubious. Virtue 
is necessary for a happy marriage, and if 
virtue is lacking before marriage, it is 
hard to see how it will be suddenly ac- 
quired after marriage. The man who can- 
not or will not control his passions before 
marriage usually will quickly become an 
adulterer after marriage. 


The other possibility in this case is that 
it was not the girl’s refusal to cooperate 
in sinful actions that made her lose three 
boy friends in succession without a pro- 
posal of marriage. One or all three of 
them may have, at least secretly, admired 
the girl for her devotion to chastity, and 
been ashamed of themselves for inviting 
her to violate it. If any of them was a 
decent enough man to marry, that would 
surely be his reaction. If any of them 
was not decent enough to marry, the girl 
should say “Good riddance,” when he 
stopped dating her. But assuming that 
at least one of them was basically decent 
enough to admire the girl’s defense of her 
purity, we can only suggest that he may 
have found character defects of some oth- 
er sort in the girl that made him lose 
interest in her. Selfishness, giddiness, 
jealousy, irritability, wastefulness — any 
one of a hundred faults could have been 
the cause. 

But no girl should let herself think for 
a moment that she lost any worthwhile 
man just because she refused to let him 
use her for sinful purposes. It is better 
never to marry than to purchase marriage 
at the price of sin. 
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Teen-agers 


The Catholic Church has the answer 
to all the problems of life — including 


and the 


the problems that bother young people. 


Catholic Church 


ERNEST F. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


HE Catholic teen-ager is pretty 

lucky. Why? He is in possession 
of the Catholic religion. That may 
sound exceedingly arrogant. It is not 
meant to be so. What then does it 
mean? What does a teen-ager’s being 
or not being a Catholic have to do 
with- his being or not being lucky? 
The answer is in the following lines. 
May they be blessed by the touch of 


- God. 


When a man is playing poker with 
a crowd of card sharks who have 
been trimming him badly right from 
the start of the game, and all of a 
sudden, when the biggest pot of the 
whole evening is on the table, comes 
up with a full house — three aces 
and two kings — he’s in luck. If he 
plays his cards right, his losses will 
be recouped. His enemies will go 
home confounded. 

So it is with teen-agers and the 
Catholic religion. Teen-agers also 
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have sharks and sharpies of every 
description against them. They are 
pursued and hypnotized by singers 
who can hardly hold a note and yet 
who can lead them into a jungle of 
frenzied gyrations that go for danc- 
ing, almost as though they were ab- 
origines or even animals. They are 
pulled this way and that by eccentric 
fellow teen-agers who wear odd and 
ugly clothes, talk an almost unintel- 
ligible language and give off the im- 
pression that they are so hard that 
an iron rail is putty in comparison, 
and who sometimes are definitely as 
hard as they make themselves to be. 


They have parents to be obeyed, 
teachers to be listened to, policemen 
to be avoided, priests to be honored, 
brothers and sisters to be placated. 
Above all, they have themselves to 
contend with, with the uncounted lit- 
tle devils who have suddenly taken up 
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residence in their bodies and their 
minds, tempting and tormenting them 
with thoughts and feelings of inde- 
pendence and sensuality and superior- 
ity and disgust, until they do not 
know what way to turn. 

It looks as, though the cards are 
stacked against them in the game of 
life that they must play between the 
ages of twelve and twenty. It is pos- 
sible for them to lose more than one 
hand against such formidable opposi- 
tion. Unfortunately some teen-agers 
lose all their hands. A full house 
never comes their way to recoup their 
losses. 


But to Catholic boys and girls 
there is dealt a hand by God that is 
superior to all other hands, a hand 
that is unbeatable, a hand that is 
easily the equivalent not only of a 
full house but even of a royal flush. 
This hand is the Catholic Church. 
No teen-ager who is true to his Cath- 
olic religion need fear that he will 
end up broke when the game of life 
is over. 


Specifically, how does the Catholic 
Church help teen-agers? 

There are areas of fun and recrea- 
tion that boys and girls like to fre- 
quent — movies, dances, parties, 
books, companions of the same and 
of the opposite sex. Some of these 
areas are healthy; others are filled 
with danger and spiritual contamina- 
tion. 

Movies that are immoral in part 
are like food that is partially spoiled. 
One dose of the poison that is distill- 
ed by the partially bad movie may 
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not destroy the faith of the teen-ager 
who partakes of it.. Repeated doses 
may. Constant dripping wears away 
the stone. A sufficient number of 
tainted motion pictures can destroy 
the life of the soul. So it is with 
books. 


At this point the Church, following 
the divine guidance promised her and 
relying on the two thousand years of 
experience that she has in dealing 
with problems of conscience, points 
out to young people the kind of 
books and movies that are harmful. 
She lays down principles as to what 
is right and wrong, what is good and 
bad. Not only that. She passes moral 
judgments on particular books and 
movies as to whether they come un- 
der the general principle determining 
what is good and what is bad. 


She puts no physical pressure on 
teen-agers to follow her judgments. 
She has no military divisions or regi- 
ments. Her work is a service of char- 
ity, not a force like the police depart- 
ment or the army. It is a service only 
in the moral order. It has nothing to 
do with censorship or book-burning 
or boycotting. It is merely a label 
that is put on a bottle, like the POI- 
SON label that is put on the bottle 
of rat-killer. If anybody wants to 
drink rat-killer in spite of the label 
on the bottle, that is his business. If 
a teen-ager wants to go to movies 
and to read books that are adjudged 
immoral in whole or in part by sens- 
ible and intelligent people, acting on 
the advice and with the help of the 
Church, that also is his own business. 
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But he will have only himself to 
blame if he falls into serious sin and 
finally loses his soul. 

Many teen-agers do not have this 
service, this help. Or rather, they 
have it, but they have not been edu- 
cated to its usefulness and its neces- 
sity. They have been told that any- 
thing, no matter what it is, that cur- 
tails their freedom is bad. The word 
POISON should not be put on the 
rat-killer bottle. Such signs curtail 
freedom. The letters “B” and “C” 
should not be put on movies. They 
curtail freedom. Teen-agers are to 
find out what books and movies are 
good and bad by the method of trial 
and error. 

They are bound to be hurt by such 
a system. 


A long as one is in one’s teens, 
one is hardly equipped to know 
and to pass judgment on the finer 
points of morality. Help must be had 
from older and wiser heads, but older 
and wiser heads that are sufficiently 
in touch with God to be able to speak 
with some assurance and certainty on 
the morality of a particular situation. 

Only the Catholic Church has been 
given the direct commission by al- 
mighty God to stand guard over the 
deposit of morality He gave the 
world when He made it. Our Lord 
said to the Church: “Go forth and 
teach all nations whatsoever I have 
commanded you.” “He who hears 
you hears Me; he who despises you 
despises Me.” “Feed My lambs; feed 
My sheep.” What our Lord meant by 
these words was this: “Go out and 
tell teen-agers about bad shows and 
bad parties and bad books and bad 
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dances. Talk to them straight from 
the shoulder. Tell them the truth 
about what is good and what is bad 
in all these things. And I promise to 
guide you in your guidance of them.” 


As it is with books and movies, so 
it is with parties and dancing and the 
social games that are played and en- 
joyed among teen-age boys and girls 
when they are out for an evening of 
fun. Only teen-agers know why they 
prefer certain dances and games that 
to their elders seem to make no sense. 
But that is their privilege and their 
business. They have a right to free 
choice just as do those who are long 
out of their teens. Nor can their taste 
always be condemned. Their prefer- 
ences need not correspond to the 
preferences of the middle-aged and 
the old. 


But some dances and games can 
be expressions of that which is evil, 
or they can cause evil in the minds 
and the bodies of those who partici- 
pate in them. They can arouse the 
passions. They can stir up thoughts 
and desires that are forbidden. In 
short, they can take away rather than 
increase the enjoyment of the fuller 
and the richer life, which should be 
one of the effects of decent and 
healthy recreation. Such dances are 
the sensual, the almost ritualistic 
dances that have come directly out 
of the forests and the jungle hinter- 
lands of the world, and are the prod- 
uct of peoples who are still primitives 
and have not as yet been civilized or 
Christianized. 

Teen-agers may be led into this 
sort of recreation by their youthful 
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exuberance, by the force of their 
budding powers and passions and by 
the evil example of immoral older 
people who are willing to promote 
anything that will turn over a quick 
“buck,” even though it destroys all 
that is good and fresh in the process. 
They can also be led astray by some 
of their own contemporaries who 
have no religion or standards of right 
and wrong and who live by their 
senses and their instincts just as do 
the natives from whom the tribal 
dances come. There is a sufficiently 
large number of teen-agers of this 
stamp in America. May God have 
mercy upon their parents! 


But here again the Catholic Church 
is the strong defense for the Catholic 
teen-ager. Once more she runs up the 
flag of warning. She tells her young 
folks to guard against that form of 
recreation that is primarily sensual 
in nature and in purpose. She tells 
them that anything, whether a game 
or a dance or a party, that stirs up 
passion unnecessarily outside of mar- 
riage can be a mortal sin. She insists 
that anything that is a source of 
temptation to another, whether that 
other be an onlooker or an actual 
participant, can be a serious sin. She 
draws clear lines between the right 
and the wrong so that there will be 
no doubt in the mind of any young 
person as to what is allowed and 
what is forbidden. In so doing, she 
is offering invaluable aid to all teen- 
agers who listen to her voice. 


HESE are but a few samples of 
the help that the Church gives 
her children in the many problems 
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that face them in the moral order. 
There are innumerable more. But the 
greatest gift of all that she offers 
them is the gift of heaven. She has it 
in her power to lift them over the 
top of a torn and troubled world into 
the very arms of God. It is her pri- 
mary mission upon this earth — to 
save souls, to bring people to the 
happiness of heaven. 


Some teen-agers think that the 
winning of heaven is a passive busi- 
ness rather than an active one. It is 
their contention (their actions would 
suggest as much) that all one has to 
do in order to go to heaven is to be- 
have like a stick on the current of 
a stream. They need but float through 
life, concerning themselves only with 
worldly things, and they will someday 
see the face of God. This is not true. 
Things have to be done. One doesn’t 
back into heaven. One enters the 
front door by the accomplishment 
of good works out of love for God, 
or One doesn’t enter at all. 


The Catholic Church tells teen- 
agers (as well as others) what these 
good works are, how they can be 
practiced, what abuses must be avoid- 
ed. Without the Church it would be 
very difficult to know what to do and 
how to do it in order to go to heaven. 
Without the Church: one cannot be 
certain even when one should go to 
church, and what should be done 
there when one finally arrives. It 
takes the Church to give life and 
meaning to a church. That is exactly 
what the Catholic Church does. It 
makes a church a road that leads to 
heaven. 
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A few examples show the mean- 
ing of this. statement. 

The Catholic Church has_ the 
Mass, which is the mysterious and 
unbloody sacrifice of our Lord’s body 
and blood for the sins of the world. 
That the Mass is the unbloody con- 
tinuation of Mt. Calvary has been 
the teaching of the Catholic Church 
from the days of the apostles. The 
Catholic Church has confession which 
is the infallible means of having all 
sins taken away through the medium 
of the sorrow and purpose of amend- 
ment on the part of the penitent, and 
the absolution of the priest. That 
confession can take away sin is clear- 
ly proved from the Bible and has 
been held by the Catholic Church 
from the days even before the Bible 
was completely finished. The Catho- 
lic Church has Holy Communion 
which is our Lord hiding under the 
appearance of bread and wine so 
that He can enter the bodies of men 
and be a part of their very person. 
Holy Communion has been a part of 
the heart of the Catholic religion for 
nineteen hundred years. 

The Catholic Church has five oth- 
er sacraments that enable people to 
go to heaven besides confession and 
Holy Communion. She has many 
kinds of prayers. She promotes nu- 
_ merous devotions. She furnishes ex- 
perts for the dispensing of advice in 
matters of conscience. She is in close 
contact with the angels and the saints 
and enlists their help when necessary. 

Any teen-ager who uses these 
means faithfully is bound to go to 
heaven. The Catholic Church will see 
to it that he goes to heaven, He can- 
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not miss. And he will have a peaceful 


-and happy life on earth besides. The 


Catholic Church has the answer to 
all the problems that can arise in the 
course of life. This does not exclude 
the problems that bother the young. 
She can solve the problems both of 
time and of eternity. Not a billion 
dollars could buy what the Catholic 
Church has to offer. 

It is too bad that so many teen- 
agers do not take their holy religion 
seriously. They take it for granted, 
something that they were born with, 
something that they intend to die 
with. Meanwhile they need not worry 
too much about it except in regard 
to the things that they have to do — 
Mass on Sunday, no meat on Friday, 
and so forth. 


On occasion they are even ashamed 
of their religion. 


If they are in a group of people in 
which some of the people are making 
fun of the practices of the Church 
and of the priests and the sistérs, they 
remain silent; or worse still, they join 
in the criticism lest they be laughed 
at. On Friday when they are at the 
house of a non-Catholic and meat is 
served, they eat the meat, again be- 
cause they are afraid that if they pro- 
claim their Catholicity so openly by 
their refusal to eat the meat, they will 
be made fun of. People will look at 
them as though they were not quite 
normal. Some non-Catholics consider 
Catholics a bit abnormal. Some Cath- 
clic teen-agers are afraid of this judg- 
ment. And so they hide their faith. 
They are ashamed of it. 
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This is a far cry from the teen- 
agers of the early days of the Church 
who gave up their lives rather than 
‘deny their holy religion. It is certain- 
ly different from the teen-agers who 
are members of the Jehovah Wit- 
nesses and of the Salvation Army. 


The Jehovah Witness boys and 
girls stand on street corners and at- 
tempt to interest passersby in their 
literature even though they know that 
most passersby look upon the Jeho- 
vah Witness religion as a most fan- 
tastic conglomeration of odd beliefs. 
Salvation Army girls will dress up in 
a uniform and play a drum or a 
trumpet on a street corner in order 
“to save” the poor tramps and wan- 
derers who might be attracted by the 
band to stay a moment afterward 
and listen to a sermon. It must be 
embarrassing to do things like this. 
But the young folks swallow their 
embarrassment and persevere in their 
effort to convert the world to their 
way of thinking. 


Catholic teen-agers have so much 
more to offer. They have the religion 
that was founded by Jesus Christ, 
that was followed by martyrs and 
confessors, by princes and paupers, 
by the unlearned and the learned 
from the days of our Lord to the 
present day. They have a religion that 
is founded on tremendous miracles, 
on great sanctity, on an acceptance 
by people of every country of the 
world. They have a religion that has 
not changed in its essential doctrines 
from the day when these doctrines 
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were given to the world by God Him- 
self. 


Why then should they be ashamed? 

On the contrary they should try to 
the very best of their ability to pro- 
mote it amongst those who do not 
have it. They can do this by actually 
teaching it when the opportunity 
arises. When a discussion comes up 
on a doctrine or practice of the 
Church and nobody seems to have 
the right answer, the teen-ager should 
step forward with the right answer. 
He or she cannot do this unless the 
Catholic religion is studied seriously. 


And teen-agers can spread the 
Catholic religion by good example. 


There can be little doubt but that 
non-Catholic people know the teen- 
agers of a neighborhood who are 
Catholic and those who are not, even 
though they may not know the teen- 
agers personally at all. And subcon- 
sciously if not consciously they watch 
the Catholic young people to see 
whether or not they live up to the 
high ideals that are preached by the 
Catholic Church. 


F Catholic teen-agers use profane 
and foul language; if they are 
immoral in their actions; if they have 
little regard for people’s property; if 
they roam about in packs of hood- 
lums and small-time toughs, they pre- 
vent converts from coming into the 
Church. The Church is judged by 
their conduct, not by the doctrines 
that are proclaimed by the Church. 
Teen-agers are the representatives of 
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the Church. By their bad example 
they can do great damage to the 
Church’s cause. By their good exam- 
ple they can bring many new mem- 
bers into the Church without so much 
as preaching a single sermon or say- 
ing a single word. The example of no 
class of people is stronger in the ef- 
fect it has on others than the exam- 
ple, good or bad, of the boys and the 


The years of the teens may in 
many senses be hard. They can be so 
easily misunderstood. They can be 
filled with new temptations, with 
strange feelings of rebellion. At the 
same time the years of the teens can 
be very happy and can effect great 
good. They will be happy and they 
will effect great good if they are made 
to rest on the firm foundation of the 


girls in their teens. Catholic Church. 





STRANGE CATHOLICS 


One of the saddest things is to see a stranger waiting around to meet people 
after a Mass. Contrary to belief, there is nothing in the catechism which says 
that we should not meet newcomers. As a rule, a stranger doesn’t expect to 
be invited to dinner or even to get a ride home. He just wants to meet some- 
one who speaks his own religious language. And he figures that there should 
be at least one person out of 100 who will greet. him. 

The coldest place in every Catholic church is around the front door. By 
the time a pastor divests after Mass and hurries around to the vestibule, the 
churchgoers are already home with their faces buried in the Sunday funnies. 

A frat pin serves as your introduction to brotherly love and mutual aid all 
the way from Seattle to Miami. But members of the greatest fraternity in 
the world, The Catholic Church, often give the cold shoulder instead of the 
warm handshake to fellow members. Study clubs spend. hours acquainting 
themselves with everything but strangers. Fact is, the strangest thing about 
Catholics is the way they treat strangers. 

Fore and Aft 





GOD CAN WAIT 


The elderly editor of a country paper once received the following letter: 

“Print this if you dare. I have been trying an experiment. I have a field 
of corn, which I ploughed on Sunday. I planted it on Sunday. I did all the 
cultivating on Sunday. I gathered the crop on Sunday, and on Sunday hauled 
it to my barn. I find that I have more corn per acre than has been gathered 
by any of my neighbors during this October. Where was God all this time?” 

The letter appeared in the paper, but underneath the editor added a brief 
note: 

“God does not always settle His accounts in October.” 

Jack Kyle, quoted in The Cross 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


Can Marriage Be Valid without Belief in Indissolubility? 


ROBLEM: As a convert to Cathol- 

icism, I accept the laws of the Church 
on marriage. I understand that a valid 
marriage is indissoluble in Catholic eyes, 
and that Protestant marriages, entered in- 
to before accredited authorities, are also 
valid. Now I ask: Does not the fact that 
most Protestants do not consider their 
marriages as .indissoluble make them in- 
valid before God and the Catholic Church? 
Most Protestants admit the possibility of 
divorce and of the remarriage of divorced 
persons. Does not that fact make the 
marriages of such persons invalid since 
they do not consider themselves bound by 
the principle that they can have only one 
living, valid spouse? Cannot the Catho- 
lic Church allow converts who were pre- 
viously married with this viewpoint. to 
plead that their Protestant marriages were 
invalid because of a lack of belief in the 
indissolubility of marriage? Could they 
not thus be declared free to marry validly 
and indissolubly? My personal situation 
leads me to ask these questions. After my 
divorce suit was in the courts, I became 


a Catholic, knowing that under present ° 


interpretations my Protestant marriage 
would be considered valid. Now I am 
asking whether the above considerations 
do not make possible for me a declara- 
tion of the nullity of my Protestant mar- 
riage. 


OLUTION: This very important prob- 
lem is not new or strange to the 
thinking of authorities in the Catholic 
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Church. It is covered by the following 
principles: 

1. Any marriage can and must be de- 
clared invalid by the Catholic Church if 
it can be proved from objective evidence 
and through non-interested witnesses that 
one or both of the partners to the mar- 
riage did not intend to bind themselves 
indissolubly to that particular marriage 
contract. There must be evidence and 
proof of this fact, dating back to before 
or the very time of the wedding. If evi- 
dence and proof were not required, quar- 
relling husbands and wives would come 
to the Church in droves simply declaring 
that their marriage was invalid because 
they had not intended to bind themselves 
for life, and on that ground demanding 
their freedom. 


But if reliable witnesses can be brought 
to testify under oath that before a certain 
marriage one or both of the partners 
seriously affirmed that they had no inten- 
tion of binding themselves for life, or that 
they would readily seek a divorce and 
try to marry somebody else if they did 
not get along, then there would indeed 
be grounds for a declaration of the nul- 
lity of that marriage. 


2. There is a distinction. to be made be- 
tween accepting divorce in a general sort 
of way, and accepting it as a modifying 
clause of the specific marriage contract 
into which one is entering. Thus many 
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non-Catholics may think, at the very time 
they are entering marriage, that divorce 
and remarriage are all right for others; 
but they may still intend their own par- 
ticular inarriage contract to be for life. 
The Church, therefore, presumes that this 
was the intention of the two partners un- 
less they gave manifest evidence to the 
contrary. That the presumption is well- 
grounded is evident from the fact that 
even the loosely marrying and freely di- 
vorcing Hollywood stars usually tell re- 
porters, at the time of each of their new 
attempts at marriage, that “this is the 
real thing. This is for keeps. This is for 
life.” It is the instinct of lovers the world 


Problems 
of 


over, no matter what they think theoret- 
ically of divorce and remarriage, to tell 
each other the same thing before and at 
,the time of their marriage. 


It must be admitted, however, that, 
with the deepening and widening corrup- 
tion of human consciences, especially in 
regard to sex and marriage, instances will 
more frequently occur in which marriage 
will be invalid because the partners had 
no intention of binding themselves to each 
other for life. The Catholic Church will 
consider each case individually, on the 
basis of the facts and the evidence pre- 
sented to her. 


Professional People 


My Son a Soldier? 


ROBLEM: My son is. anxious to 

make a career in the army, and if 
possible to get an appointment to West 
Point. Should I permit and encourage him 
to undertake such a career? And if so, 
what principles should I impress on him 
in preparation for this form of life? 


OLUTION: It is the teaching of the 

Catholic Church that every individ- 
ual has the right to choose his own ca- 
reer. Of course, this right admits of cer- 
tain qualifications. A person would not 
be permitted to select a career that would 
involve sin or very grave danger of sin, 
and parents should certainly do all they 
can to prevent their children from un- 
dertaking such forms of life — for ex- 
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ample, a girl who wished to become a 
dancer in a burlesque show. Furthermore, 
a young person could be deterred from 
aspiring to some career which his parents 
realize is not suited to him — for ex- 
ample, the boy who is intellectually be- 
low the average but desires to be a law- 
yer. But when a young person aspires to 
some form of life work that is fully 


- lawful and seems to have the ability and 


the energy to be successful, his parents 
should encourage him and help him to 
reach the desired goal. 


The career of a professional soldier is 
a laudable form of life. We must have 
soldiers to protect our land. And so, if 
a boy wishes this career and appears to 
possess the required intelligence and char- 
acter, his parents should favor his ambi- 
tion. They would do well in helping him 
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to get an appointment to West Point, 
which is an excellent institution. Of 


course, a boy can go wrong in even the 


best regulated college without any blame 
on the part: of the authorities; hence, the 
fact that some Catholic students have be- 
come careless in the practice of their faith 
at one of the academies under govern- 
mental control furnishes no reason for 
a general condemnation of these institu- 
tions. Young men go wrong in other col- 
leges also—sometimes even in Catholic 
colleges. Both at West Point and at the 
Naval Academy in Annapolis there are 
Catholic chaplains. who help the Catholic 
students in every way; and in both insti- 
tutions there are hundreds of Catholics 
leading exemplary lives in accordance 
with their faith. So, a Catholic parent 
whose son wishes to attend our military 
or naval academy can be sure that he 
will receive good example from a large 
group of Catholic students. 


However, the parents of a boy plan- 
ning to become a professional soldier 
should see to it that he receives sufficient 
instruction in faith and morality to help 
him in the difficulties that he will surely 
encounter in the course of his career. 
Above all, they should impress on his 
mind the necessity of prayer and of the 
frequent reception of the sacraments, as 
essential means of protecting himself from 
spiritual harm and of maintaining the 
highest ideals of Catholic life. If he keeps 


up these practices, he will remain an ex- 
emplary Catholic during his academic 
years and afterward in army life. 

One of the important lessons that Cath- 
olic parents should convey to a boy with 
aspirations such as the questioner describes 
is that obedience to God’s law takes prece- 
dence over all human legislation. There 
is a tendency on the part of some mili- 
tary leaders to insist so strongly on obe- 
dience to army orders that they give the 
impression that these are to be followed in 
preference to any other law. This is in- 
correct. If an officer gives an order con- 
trary to the law of God, for example, by 
telling a soldier deliberately and directly 
to kill a non-combatant or a prisoner 
who had surrendered and had been ren- 
dered helpless, the soldier must disobey, 
since he is being commanded to commit 
the grave sin of murder. 


A man can lead a truly holy life in 
the army or navy, if he faithfully fulfills 
his duties to God and to his country, liv- 
ing up to the obligations of a loyal mé- 
itary or naval man out of love for God. 
And so, our questioner need not be dis- 
turbed about his son’s ambitions, but 
rather he should help the boy to achieve 


‘the career to which he aspires if he pos- 


sesses the qualifications expected of a good 
soldier. 
Very Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., 
S.T.D., LL.D., 
Catholic University of America 





CHILDREN 
Thinking thai three hours of any movie are harmless for the child but two 
hours of church and Sunday School are too much for his nervous system is 
just bad thinking. Giving him a nickel for the collection and fifty cents for 
the movies not only shows a parent’s sense of value but is also likely to 


produce a proportionate giver. 


Information 





Sign in a grocery store, “Shortcake — Take it home and berry it.” 
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STDEGLANCRS 





By the Bystander 





HE famous television inter- 
viewer, Mike Wallace, had 
an article in last December’s Pag- 
eant in which he set down a num- 


ber of questions that he would 


like to ask of certain renowned 
personages if ever he had a chance 
to grill them on one of his pro- 
grams. It is made quite evident 
that the ten individuals chosen for 
this treatment are beyond his 
reach, either because they have al- 
ready refused to appear on the 
show, or because they could not 
even be asked to appear with any 
hope of gaining their assent. In 
the latter category is Pope Pius 
XII. Mr. Wallace says of him: 
“The chances of ever getting to 
question the Pope on television 
are, to put it mildly, remote.” 
Nevertheless, postulating the Holy 
Father’s acceptance of an invita- 
tion to appear on television with 
him, Mike Wallace lists six ques- 
tions that he would ask of him. 
Now no one, no matter how 
learned, would be frivolous or 
brash enough to try to answer 
these questions in the name of the 
Pope, or as they would be answer- 
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Mike Wallace and the 
Catholic Church 


ed by the Pope. But there are two 
things about the six questions that 
make them deserving of answers 
and comment on the part of any 
priest or any intelligent lay Cath. 
olic. The first is that these ques- 
tions represent the nucleus of all 
non-Catholic objections to the 
Catholic Church. The second is 
that there are objective answers 
to the questions that bring into 
strong light the truth of the Cath- 
olic Church. The forum of THE 
LIGUORIAN is not nearly so vast 
as the television audience of Mike 
Wallace, but in this forum his 
questions will be answered, even 
if it requires a number of succes- 
sive issues of this column for the 
completion of the task. 
e 

HE first question reads as fol- 

lows: “Some critics of Ro- 
man Catholicism point to Catho- 
lic countries like Italy, when it 
was under Mussolini, and Spain, 
under Franco, as evidence that 
authoritarian political dogmas 
find fertile ground among Catho- 
lics who are already conditioned 
to authoritarian religious dogmas. 
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How do ‘you answer that conten- 
tion? Is the Catholic Church a 
kind of dictatorship itself? 


Those who have read much of 
anti-Catholic literature, such as 
Paul Blanshard’s books against the 
Catholic Church, and a few issues 
of the Church-hating magazine 
called The Converted Catholic, 
will recognize in this question a 
familiar theme. It is the theme 
that the Catholic Church, because 
of.its emphasis on authority in 
religion, is responsible for abuses 
of authority in the political and 
secular field. To be answered ade- 
quately, Mike Wallace’s question 
should be broken down into three 
questions: 1) Should the predomi- 
nant religion of a nation be 
blamed for social and_ political 
abuses that appear in that nation? 
2) Were men like Mussolini and 
Franco the products of the actual 
teachings of the Catholic Church? 
3) Is the Catholic Church a dic- 
tatorship in the correct sense of 
that word? Take the questions 
one by one. 

® 


1) Should the predominant reli- 
gion of a nation be blamed for the 
social and political evils that arise 
therein? If the answer is yes, then 
the Protestant religion must be 
held responsible for some terrible 
evils. It was Protestant England 
which, with the coming of the in- 
dustrial revolution, permitted 
working men, women and chil- 
dren to be completely enslaved. 
Inhumanly long working hours, 
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the hiring of children as young as 
10 and 12 years old for work in 
mines, in factories, in mills, the 
employment of women for ‘work 
that should properly be done only 
by stalwart men, and all this for 
subsistence or starvation wages, 
flourished for many years in Eng- 
land, until the Catholic Popes 
sparked a social revolution by 
their pronouncements on the dig- 
nity of labor and the necessity of 
a reconstruction of the social and 
economic order. Would you say, 
Mike Wallace, that there is a nec- 
essary connexion of cause and ef- 
fect between the Protestant reli- 
gion and the enslavement of work- 
ing people? I rather think you 
would say no, and so would I. 
And I submit that there is just 
about as much connexion be- 
tween the fact that a nation is pre- 
dominantly Catholic and the fact 
that political leaders in that na- 
tion seize totalitarian and dicta- 
torial power. 


Another 


example. Protestant 


. England and her religious daugh- 


ter, Protestant America, had more 
to do with establishing and main- 
taining the slave trade in Afri- 
can human beings than any oth- 
er nation. It is true that avaricious 
groups in Catholic countries took 
part in the same ugly business, but 
none played so prominent a role 
in it as the English. Furthermore, 
it is in what is sometimes called 
Protestant America, and in Eng- 
lish-colonized parts of Africa, that, 
since the abolition of the slave 
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trade, segregation, discrimination 
and injustice in regard to colored 
people still flourish. Would you 
say, Mike Wallace, that there is a 
connexion of cause and effect be- 
tween the Protestant religion 
united, as it professes itself to be, 
with the principles of democracy, 
and discrimination against certain 
classes of human beings? I’m sure 
your answer would be no, and 
that the causes of this discrimina- 
tion lie elsewhere than in the 
principles of any religion. I agree 
with you, and in so doing I ask 
you to renounce the suggestion or 
assumption that Catholic. beliefs 
are responsible for the evil as- 
sumption of totalitarian power on 
the part of dictators in Catholic 
countries. 


2) Were men like Mussolini 
and Franco the products of the 
actual teachings of the Catholic 
Church? First of all, let us say in 
reply, this question might be a 


plausible one to ask if the only. 


and the worst dictators who ever 
seized power over nations arose in 
Catholic countries. What are the 
facts? One of the worst dictators 
who ever appeared in history was 
Adolf Hitler, and he seized power 
over a nation that could hardly be 
called predominantly Catholic. 
Moreover he used Protestant or 
fallen-away Catholics to assist him 
in exercising his dictatorship, and 
he was opposed from beginning 
to end by the authority and 
the principles of the Catholic 
Church. Probably even worse than 
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that of Hitler is the dictatorship 
under which Russia and her sat- 
ellites are enslaved; and Russia 
had from the time of Lenin on 
but a thin percentage of Catho- 
lics. Obviously, then, there is 
something unfair about putting a 
question that on its very face 
seems to assume that Catholic 
countries produce dictators while 
non-Catholic countries do not. 


Every single case of a dictator 
seizing power in a nation needs to 
be studied in its own setting, and 
against a background of circum- 
stances that the Catholic Church 
could hardly control. Usually con- 
trol of the armed forces of a na- 
tion is one of the first steps in- 
volved. Usually a dictator rises to 
power by cleverly and eloquently 
promising suffering people that 
he will relieve all their ills, but 
without revealing the terrible 
price in the loss of their human 
rights that they will suffer by sub- 
mitting to his arbitrary will. And 
in every case in history, the Cath- 


, olic Church can be found rebuk- 


ing or condemning a dictator, 
whether he be in a Catholic or 
non-Catholic country, as soon as 
he oversteps the bounds of lawful 
political power and tramples on 
the sacred rights of individual 
people. Thus Hitler, Mussolini, 
Lenin, Stalin, were all condemned 
by the Catholic Church. 


Oh, but what about the case of 
Generalissimo Franco in Spain? If 
it proves anything, it proves the 
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necessity of studying each instance 
of dictatorship in its own setting. 
Franco is the only national leader 
in history who ever succeeded in 
foiling an all-out propaganda and 
military effort on the part of Com- 
munist Russia to make a nation 
another of its pawns, in other 
words, to saddle on it the worst 
possible kind of dictatorship. The 
elements of dictatorship § in 
Franco’s rule of Spain cannot be 
compared in the same breath with 
those of Mussolini, Hitler and the 
Communist tyrants even though 
they are still contrary to Catholic 
principles and’deplored by Cath- 
olic thinkers, Whether they have 
been necessary to prevent another 
attack by Communist Russia (as 
in every nation under attack from 
an outside enemy there must be 
a tightening up of governmental 
rule for the security of the na- 
tion), only as yet unwritten pages 
of history will reveal. One thing 
is certain: the whole situation in 
Spain belies the contention that 
it was the Catholic Church or 
Catholic principles regarding gov- 
ernment that made Franco a dic- 
tator. 


3) Is the Catholic Church a 
kind of dictatorship itself? 

What is a dictator? A dictator is 
one who, having attained to a po- 
sition of authority and power over 
others, forces his will on them be- 
yond the rightful limitations of 
the authority he possesses, and 
contrary to their rights and priv- 
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ileges as human beings. Against 
dictators thus defined, the Catho- 
lic Church has always raised her 
voice, and the silent pages of her 
textbooks on philosophy and so- 
ciology have always condemned 
them. 


But what about herself? Does 
she not arbitrarily dictate to her 
subjects? Never arbitrarily. Every 
command or counsel issued by the 
Catholic Church can be seen to be 
backed up by reason or by revela- 
tion, the two means through which 
the will and the authority of God 
are made known to men. Does she 
not try to use force to make men 
bow to her will? The only force 
she uses is the force of truth. This 
is the same kind of force that a 
teacher uses when he “dictates” to 
his pupils the elementary rules of 
arithmetic, grammar, _ science, 
spelling and composition. Does 
she not hamper and destroy the 
rights and liberties of individuals? 
On the contrary, she spells these 
out, defends them against all ty- 
rants, and in almost every age pro- 
duces martyrs who have laid down 
their lives for them. That the 
Catholic Church is no dictatorship 
should be clear, above all, from 


. these two facts: 1) No one can be 


accepted into the Catholic Church 
unless he understands that she 
represents the truth in religion, 
and wills to embrace it; 2) No 
one can even be forced to remain 
in the Catholic Church once he 
decides to turn his back on the 
truth. 
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readers retor 


In which readers are invited to express their minds on articles and opinions 
published in The Liguorian. Letters must be signed and full address of the 
writer must be given, though city and name will be withheld from publication 


on request. 


Well-merited Rebuke 
We enjoy your LIGUORIAN very 
much, but would like to disagree with 
your verse in the Lucid Intervals depart- 
ment for December. After describing dad- 
dy’s embarrassment when the lights go 
out, you say, “What we need is a bigger 
fuse.” That’s all wet. What would be need- 
ed in such a case is more electric juice 
in the home and new wiring. By putting 
in a bigger fuse you would have false 
security and more chance of a fire. 
© We must confess, we fluffed our fuses, 
And richly earned this scribe’s abuses. 
We'd rather face a squad that's firing, 
Than face the job of electric wiring. 
The editors 


Billy Graham and Divorce 

This is a bit of delayed information 
but I pass it on even so. Several issues 
ago you published a letter from a woman 
who asked why you were so hard on 
Billy Graham. She said he was against 
the same things we are against — like di- 
vorce, birth control, etc. I thought so, 
too, until proven otherwise. There is a 
syndicated column in our daily news- 
paper by Billy Graham. Some months 
ago a woman wrote her problem to him. 
She had been divorced and remarried and 
now was worried about some of her past 
mistakes. Her first husband must have 
been rather rotten, and the second was a 
good, God-fearing, family-loving man. 
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Billy encouraged her to forget the past 
mistakes because God is an all-loving and 
all-forgiving God who doesn’t hold our 
weaknesses against us. To terminate the 
existing marriage would not be a solution 
for her problem, she was told. Only con- 
fidence in the Lord and forgetting the 
mistakes of the past was the solution. That 
certainly was a countenancing of divorce. 
I wrote to Billy to ask how he could al- 
low the existing divorce and remarriage. 
The only answer I received was a form 
letter thanking me for my interest and 
telling where I could donate to the Billy 
Graham fund. 

N. N. Father K. 
© Jn our article on Billy Graham we said: 
“Is birth-prevention one of the great sins 
of our day? Billy Graham does not say. 
Is attempted marriage after divorce from 
a valid, sacramental marriage in all cases 
a sin? Billy Graham does not say. Billy 
Graham either. considers them not to be 
sins, or, in accord with most of the Prot- 
estant Churches, leaves it up to the indi- 
vidual Christian to decide whether they 
are sins or not. The effect of this atti- 
tude is to.weaken Billy Graham’s de- 
nunciation of any sins.” 


The editors 


The Sister Shortage 

While reading a back issue of THE 
LIGUORIAN I noticed an article about 
the shortage of sisters for our parochial 
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schools. You suggested that the gap be 
filled temporarily by lay teachers who 
will work for a comparatively low salary. 
Unfortunately, this “low salary” program 
for lay teachers has been accepted by 
many Catholic institutions. It is most pop- 
ular with shortsighted administrators who 
look upon lay teachers only as temporary 
“sisters” and not as a part of the Catho- 
lic educational system. The excuse for 
this is always the same — not enough 
money. But how about this? Does the 
obligation to pay teachers a living wage 
overweigh the obligation to build a gym- 
nasium? Some parishes pay the lay teach- 
ers little or nothing and yet have a mag- 
nificent plant that vies with the best of 
the public school plants. I believe that a 
parish has a moral obligation to pay the 
lay teachers in its school a living wage. 
We are new subscribers to THE LIGUOR- 
IAN and like it very much, excepting that 
at times you are maddeningly conserva- 
tive. 


Calif. L. A. 


© We fear that the point we made in 
our article on the sister shortage was not 
completely taken by our correspondent. 
We spoke of lay people who want to 
dedicate their lives to God in the world 
by following the advice of our Lord, “Sell 
what you have, give the money to the 
poor and come follow Me.” We were 
appealing to the people who are desirous 
of following the evangelical counsels with- 
out joining a religious order. What better 
way could there be of practically follow- 
ing the counsel of poverty in the world 
than working in a debt-ridden, sisterless, 
Catholic school for. a minimum salary? 
There must be people like that. They are 
not destroying justice by assuming pov- 
erty. Let those who do not feel them- 
selves urged to strive for the higher reach- 
es of complete self-abnegation accept in 
salary that to which they have a right. 
No one in justice can deprive them of 
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that salary or take away from them their 
right. Let others, if they will, and with 
God’s help, give up the salary, at least in 
part, and abdicate their right out of love 
for God. Surely their sacrifice will be 
acceptable. And it may save the Catho- 
lic school. 


The editors 


Rich Catholics 

In his article on rich Catholics, in the 
November LIGUORIAN, Father Novak 
is correct in his assessment of the giving 
habits of wealthy and well-to-do Catho- 
lics; but an analysis of the giving habits 
of the middle and lower income groups 
in our parish reveals that nobody is hurt- 
ing himself. Conversation with many par- 
ish priests in this part of the country in- 
dicates the same condition in most of the 
parishes. As a_ self-admitted, well-to-do 
Catholic, and one who has: served as 
chairman of fund-raising drives, I have 
come to the conclusion that Catholic par- 
ish financing is the most inept operation 
of its kind known to man. Because of 
this ineptness, Catholic parishes are sit- 
ting ducks for fund-raising organizations. 
These organizations know that there is 
much more available money in a Cath- 
olic parish than the pastor realizes. This 
is not meant as a criticism of the pastors 
—they were not trained to be financial 
analysts — but it is an indictment of a 
system. These organizations will send in 
a director with assistants if the size of 
the parish justifies it and will take the 
same laymen that many pastors say they 
can’t get to contribute or do anything, 
organize them, set-a goal for a drive and 
then go out and exceed the goal by 10 
to 100 per cent, and everybody is happy. 
Then this very efficient parish organiza- 
tion is allowed to disband until the next 
drive. If I were a pastor, when the time 
came to give the annual “state of the 
union” message, I would have a budget 
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prepared, based on the needs for the 
coming year, including a building fund. 
Then I could send my laymen into the 
field with pledge cards for the coming 
year to get that amount of money. This 
is what a fund-raising organization would 
do, and it is the way most Protestant 
Churches do it. It is my opinion, based 
on observation, that an appeal from the 
altar or pulpit gets half or less of the 
available money. The rest you have to 
get, and that should be the layman’s re- 
sponsibility. Many Catholics have been 
led to believe that because they operate 
their own school system, they are over- 
burdened financially. This is a fallacy. 
If I were a member of one of the lead- 
ing Protestant denominations in our city, 
it would cost me more than I am now 
paying. One of our more well-to-do mem- 
bers, a leading professional man and a 
convert, told me the thing that amazed 
him most about the Catholic Church was 
how little people gave. The well-paid 
craftsman who contributes only a dollar 
a wéek shares the same guilt as the 
$25,000 man who gives only five dol- 
lars. 
N. N. N. N. 
Same Subject 

It is my firm belief that parish finan- 
cial problems would be better solved by 
a partial return to the trustee system in 
which the laity would assume more re- 
sponsibility for financial affairs without 
depriving the pastor of his dignity and 
rights as the responsible head of the par- 
ish. The word trustee is used advisedly as 
I know it is anathema to the clergy and 
to the hierarchy. Joe Breig had an excel- 
lent article along this line in the January 
13 issue of THE SUNDAY VISITOR. 
Also in a recent issue of AVE MARIA, 
Peter Byrnes correctly analyzed the giving 
habits of the average Catholic. We have 
recently set up such a program in our 
parish. After a very thorough analysis— 
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going back over ten years and making 
some projections into the future — we 
are convinced that we can certainly dou- 
ble and possibly triple the present parish 
income. We are faced with a building 
program, but from the work of this lay 
committee we have come up with a ten- 
year program that includes doubling the 
size of our school, building a new con- 
vent, a church and a rectory. How all this 
works out only the future can tell, but 
we are optimistic. 


N. N. N. N. 


Invalid Marriage 

This is in reply to your article, “Atti- 
tude toward an Invalidly Married Cath- 
olic.” I feel that ignoring an invalidly 
married parent or other relative should be 
used as a last resort, and that the de- 
cision to do this should be very carefully 
made. 


My own parents were once married in 
a civil ceremony. My father was raised as 
a strict Catholic. After about two years, 
I came along, and shortly after this my 
mother became a convert, was baptized, 
and she and my father were married in 
the Church on the same day. My mother 
regards her marriage in the Church as 
her only real wedding date and uses it for 
the celebration of anniversaries. 

I feel that it was largely the attitude 
of my grandparents that brought about 
this happy turn of events. Had they ig- 
nored my parents, it is possible that they 
would never have returned to the Church. 

People all need help at one time or an- 
other. I can’t help feeling that an honest 
attempt should be made to help people 
when they get into a bad marriage. Then 
if you fail and find it necessary to stay 
away from them, you at least know that 
you have tried. 

Long Beach, Calif. Mrs. N. N. 
® Two comments here: 1) Always in 
writing about the proper attitude toward 
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invalidly married Catholics, we make a 
sharp distinction between those whose mar- 
riages can be made valid and those whose 
marriages cannot be made valid. There is 
usually twice as much hope of fruit in 
trying te bring the former back to the 
grace of God as the latter. 2) We agree 
completely, and have so written, with the 
statement that charity should be exercised 
toward any invalidly married couple so 
long as there is any hope or prospect of 
winning them away from their sinful life. 
We do not agree that Catholics should 
take this attitude toward the invalidly 
married: “Nothing can be done about the 
situation, so we may as well accept it and 
act just as if these people were living in 
a valid marriage.” 


The editors 


Ultimatum Cancelled! 

Blessings on you all! Two years ago I 
issued the ultimatum that six children were 
enough for a transfer-prone service cou- 
ple. But you’ve steadily worn my resist- 
ance away. I’ve fumed and fussed at your 
“abuse-of-rhythm” articles until I haven't 
a helpless splinter left. The next, or rest— 
as we are also twin-prone—will be LI- 
GUORIAN babies. So hammer away at 
them. If you’ve won me over, you can do 
anything. 


Texas Mrs. D. M. 


Not Guilty! 

In the past I have preferred to pur- 
chase my reading matter from the book- 
rack of the church I have attended, for 
the simple reason that I did not want to 
find my name on a half dozen or so mail- 
ing lists — which would have happened 
had I been a subscriber to the periodi- 
cals I favor. I hope that it is not your 
practice to sell your mailing lists. But if it 
is, I specifically request that you leave off 
my name and also the names of the peo- 
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ple appearing on the subscription list at- 
tached hereto. All of the latter are non- 
Catholic friends of mine for whom I have 
hopes, and I would not want them to be 
the recipients of letters of appeal from 
various Catholic organizations. Not yet 
anyway! 

Calif. W. J. 
© We have assured the writer that we do 
not sell the names and addresses in our 
subscriber file to others for mailing pur- 
poses. We have received some tempting 
offers in regard to this matter, but have 
turned them down flatl} as a matter of 
established policy. 

The editors 


All Is Forgiven! 

I have been guilty of plagiarism. A 
radio program in New York City pays 
one dollar daily for the best “Yuck for a 
Buck.” I lifted one of the jokes published 
in your Lucid Intervals section and sent 
it in to the station — WCBS. They, like 
myself, thought it was pretty good, and 
sent me the dollar. As it is rightfully 
yours, I enclose a check for the dollar. 
May I say at this time that I enjoy your 
magazine very much, even though you do 
seem to get a lot of people angry with 
you? 

Rego Park, N. Y. F. T. G. 
®@ Since the writer did not state which joke 
he borrowed, he puts us on the hook. Now 
we do not know to which publication we 
should forward the dollar, because we 
probably borrowed the joke from another 
magazine or paper. Still, we believe that 
the demands of justice have been satis- 
fied, because we ear-marked the dollar for 
the fund for subscriptions for missionaries. 
The editors 


Too Many People? 


I am 18, and have a 3-month-old baby. 
As I am young, I have many years of 
fertility ahead of me. I understand why 
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you are against birth-control, and am 
against it myself. The question is, how 
can you urge peaple to have large fam- 
ilies if it can be avoided without sin? I 
read in THE TIMES recently that the 
population of the world is rapidly increas- 
ing, and that if something is not done 
soon, it will overrun the earth. Just think 
what would happen if, as you suggest, all 
married couples would have 8 children! 
It would quadruple the world’s population. 
There would be not enough food, not 
enough homes; there would be abor- 
tions, murders, crimes — do you think 
God wants it to come to that? Shouldn’t 
you do your part by urging those -who 
can use rhythm successfully to limit their 
families? The pope said in 1951 it is a 
good thing to limit one’s family for a good 
reason. Isn’t the population problem a 
good reason? 

W. Covina, Calif. Vice. 
@ These scary articles about the dangers 
of overpopulation of the earth are usual- 
ly marked by two things: 1) a precon- 
ceived notion of the goodness of birth- 
prevention; 2) complete neglect of the 
truth that it is not productivity that is 
lacking to provide for many times the 
earth’s present population, but a better 
and more just distribution and the will to 
effect it. One high-ranking scientist not 
long ago said that enough food could be 
taken out of the oceans alone (to say 
nothing of the earth) to provide for ten 
times the present population of the world. 
Thus Pope Pius XII said nothing about 
overpopulation as a sound reason for 
rhythm when he did list reasons that are 
sound. 





The editors 


Children Must Be Carefully Taught! 

THE LIGUORIAN is my favorite mag- 
azine, because most of your writers know 
how to put ideas across to people like 
myself. However, there is one idea you 
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never seem to dweli on in regard to the 
race problem. It is the fact that our white 
children have a fear of colored children. 
This fear is based on experience; the col- 
ored children who frequent the park where 
our boys of 11 and 13 play baseball in 
summer are not interested in playing with 
them. Instead they terrorize the boys by 
stealing their gloves and bicycles, etc. The 
boys are not prejudiced; they are just 
plain scared. 

St. Louis, Mo. Mrs. A. J. 
© Rightly raised children are naturally 
afraid of neglected children, who steal and 
lie and start fights, whether they be white 
or colored. They should naturally be 
taught to stay away from such children, 
lest they be hurt or led into evil. The im- 
portant point is, however, that they be 
taught that these particular colored chil- 
dren steal and do other wrong because 
they have been neglected by their parents, 
not because they are colored. Parents in 
situations like the above should consider 
it a serious duty not to let their young- 
sters grow up with the idea that all col- 
ored people are bad, or that badness goes 
with a dark skin. 

The editors 


Kind Words 
In a special way I want to compliment 
you and thank you for your very fine 


‘and inspirational articles in your publica- 


tions, particularly THE LIGUORIAN. I 
think the articles in the November issue 
are exceptional and are very well suited 
for anyone in any way of life. I have 
never heard any unfavorable comment on 
your magazine. It sells itself. Then, too, I 
wish to comment on the attractive color 
combinations used for the cover. Each 
month I look forward to the color scheme. 
I think the covers are very appealing. 
Thank you! 


Canute, Okla. Sister M. D. 
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The Dead Sea Scrolls 


Ww... the past few years 
several new versions of the 


Bible in English have appeared in 
the United States, produced by Cath- 
olics, Protestants and Jews, and all in 
varying ways are excellent. The Good- 
speed and Smith and the Moffat Bi- 
bles are two of the most recent but 
little known Protestant Bibles, and 
the Westminster as well as the Spen- 
cer Bibles deserve to be better known 
among Catholics. But the most popu- 
lar new Protestant Bible is the Re- 
vised Standard Version and the most 
familiar new Catholic Bibles are the 
Knox Bible and the Confraternity 
Version. 

The question is, which of these 
Bibles is best or most accurate and 
what will be the effect on each of 
them of the Dead Sea Scrolls? 

Experts warn that no one should 
make a definite judgment on the 
scrolls. They assure us that there are 
more caves with scrolls still undis- 
covered, yet they point out at the 
same time that the scrolls have al- 
ready illuminated and corrected pas- 
sages in the most ancient basic 
sources of the Bible. Since all mod- 
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and the 


Bible 


While many enemies of the 
Christian faith have com- 
placently assumed that the 
Bible is a collection of 
myths, scholars have been 
proving its durability 
through the ages, and never 
was there a time of more 
interest in the Bible. 


JoHN E. Douwerty, C.SS.R. 


ern versions are translations from 
these basic sources, it requires no 
great genius to show how our new 
English Bibles will also be affected, 
and new discoveries will scarcely 
change this. 
BASIC SOURCES 
LDEST in the Hebrew language 
is the Masoretic Bible or the 
standardized text of the Jews. Its 
manuscripts go back only to the ninth 
century of the Christian era, yet the 
scrolls prove the scrupulous scholar- 
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ship of the Jewish rabbis through the 
centuries, for they reveal that this 
text is substantially accurate. Never- 
theless they also reveal that there are 
passages more correctly preserved in 
the Septuagint than in the Hebrew 
Bible. Although the Jews rejected 
the Septuagint in the first centuries 
of Christianity yet it seems likely 
that modern day Jewish scholars will 
correct their Masoretic text wherever 
the scrolls and the Septuagint give the 
same reading, for it must be remem- 
bered that the scrolls give witness to 
an earlier text of the Hebrew Bible. 
The best version of the Septuagint 
is the Vatican Codex. Modern schol- 
ars have discovered other man- 
scripts of this Bible yet none of them 


are as old or as perfect as the text. 


in the Vatican. The outstanding value 
of the scrolls so far, besides corrob- 
orating the substantial text of the Old 
Testament as we have it, is to raise 
the prestige of the Septuagint version 
by showing that in many passages it 
has preserved the same reading as 
the scrolls have when the Masoretic 
text has not done so. Hence students 
of the Bible will consult the Vatican 
Codex more seriously in studying or 
revising all modern versions of the 
Bible. 


The next basic source of all mod- 
ern Bibles is the Vulgate, the ancient 
end official Bible of the Catholic 
Church. This Latin text or version of 
St. Jerome was the Bible of Chris- 
tianity during the Middle Ages until 
the time of the Reformation and still 
is for the majority of Christians 
throughout the world, The Church 
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still uses it every day in its liturgy or 
its official prayers. 

In spite of the fact that secular 
articles on the Dead Sea Scrolls 
steadfastly ignore the importance of 
the Vulgate, it is this Bible that is 
more likely to be in agreement with 
the scrolls than any other basic 
source. When St. Jerome translated 
the Old Testament he used Hebrew 
manuscripts at least five centuries 
older than the Masoretic Bible from 
which modern versions outside of the 
Catholic Church were all made. He 
corrected these manuscripts by the 
Septuagint which was then the official 
Bible of the Catholic Church. Nev- 
ertheless, the text of the Vulgate now 
in use is a later copy of St. Jerome 
and has some defects. The Dead Sea 
Scrolls may help to find and eliminate 
these, and scholars will also be con- 
scious of the fact that the scrolls are 
centuries older than the Hebrew 
manuscripts used by St. Jerome. 


MODERN BIBLES 
HANGES in familiar Jewish, 
Protestant and Catholic Bibles | 
will surely follow any corrections 
made in these ancient basic sources. 
The Modern Jewish Bible in the 
vernacular was published in this 
country by a committee of scholars 
for the Jewish Publication Society ‘of 
America in 1917. It is called The 
Holy Scriptures According to the 
Masoretic Text. Since it is a transla- 
tion, its reading will follow whatever 
changes are made in the Masoretic 
Bible. 
The King James or Authorized 
Version is by far the most popular 
Bible among English speaking Prot- 
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estants. This Bible went through a 
very scholarly revision in 1952, but 
the unchanged, 346-year-old edition 
is outselling the new Bible by about 
eight copies to one even among 
American Protestant ministers. It is 
becoming clear that the American 
Protestant Bible reader who has 
grown to love this Bible for its beau- 
tiful language will resist any change 
even in favor of a more accurate text. 


The Revised Version is the same 
Bible after it was completely revised 
by American and British Protestant 
scholars around the year 1880. 


The Revised Standard Version is 
the new King James Bible after its 
revision five years ago by an inter- 
denominational committee of Protes- 
tant scholars in this country. These 
three Bibles are ultimately based on 
the Masoretic scholars in the seventh, 
eighth and ninth centuries of the 
Christian era. Since the Septuagint is 
considerably older and in the light of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls preferable in 
some passages to this later Hebrew 
text there will doubiless be a new 
revision of the King James Bible. At 
that time it may again acquire the 
seven last books of the Old Testa- 
ment which Protestants consider 
apocryphal and which have disap- 
peared from their later Bibles. 


The most familiar Catholic Bible 
in English-speaking countries is the 
Douay-Rheims Version. New changes 
in this Bible should follow any cor- 
rections made in the Latin Vulgate 
on which it is based. However, it is 
being rapidly replaced in Catholic 
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pulpits and in Catholic homes by two 
very new English Bibles. 

One of these is the Knox Bible. 
The late Monsignor Ronald Knox 
made a completely new translation 
of the entire Bible for the Catholic 
hierarchy in England. It was a super- 
human task for one man but he fin- 
ished it in 1950. He based it on the 
Vulgate but he consulted all avail- 
able texts, for his purpose was to 
give the sense of the original Word 
of God in. timeless English prose. 
This is probably the most readable 
Bible in the English language today. 
It is used by many non-Catholics, 
even by ministers -in their Church 
services, because its passages are 
truly illuminative. Monsignor Knox 
allowed for variant readings to be 
inserted into his text and hence it 
seems that the only change this Bible 
need undergo would be insertion of 
parallel readings from the Dead Sea 
Scrolls where they differ from the 
Vulgate. 


THE CONFRATERNITY VERSION 
HE Bible best able to utilize the 
scrolls is the Confraternity 
Version of the Catholic Bible. This 
is a brand new revision of the Chal- 
loner or Douay-Rheims Bible and is 
still in progress. Twenty-seven Amer- 
ican scholars are working on the text. 
They have completed: the New Testa- 
ment and a few books of the Old but 
it will be a simple matter for these 
scholars to incorporate any new 
changes dictated by the scrolls before 
they complete their work. 
All changes will be in the Old 
Testament of the Bible and while 
the scrolls will probably cause some 
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changes in all versions yet their chief 
value is to corroborate the substantial 
text now agreed upon by scholars. 


What about the New Testament? 
Most popular articles on the scrolls 
are hailing them for the revolutionary 
light they cast upon the background 
of the New Testament. This is be- 
cause the monks of Qumran who 
owned the scrolls lived in the era 
joining the last days of the Old Testa- 
ment to the first days of the New. 
Many of the non-Biblical parchments 
among the scrolls describe the life 
of these monks and their contempo- 
raries. Thus the New Testament 
times are flooded with such light that 
every textbook written about the 
history of these days will be changed 
radically. Already they have dis- 
proved practically every theory of 
modernistic critics based on inner 
criticism of the New Testament. One 
thing is certain: they cannot put any- 
thing into the New Testament that is 
not already there, for there are no 
New Testament Biblical texts among 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. 


Such is the outline of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls story as it rises before the 
eyes of a Catholic lay observer now 
that the clouds of controversy are 
drifting away. While this article is 
written from a Catholic viewpont the 
facts to support the outline are as 
hard and as fast as the rocks under 
which the Dead Sea parchments lay 
for two thousand years. 

From the beginning controversy 
has obscured the true meaning of the 
scrolls. Certain archeologists are pop- 
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ularly identified with the scrolls, 
whose only contribution has been to 
make extravagant claims for them or 
charges against their discoverers. 
From behind the fortresses of their 
typewriters or the security of their 
armchairs few have ventured out to 
the Dead Sea wastelands to lend a 
hand in tracking down the ancient 
parchments in the indescribable heat 
of the desert while shell fire between 
Jewish and Arab forces whistles over- 
head. 


CHARGES AND CRITICISM 

OR this reason some of their crit- 
icism which otherwise might 
merely be humorous is particularly 
ironic. An international incident al- 
most arose when the British Press 
charged that Americans had taken 
the scrolls out of the Holy Land to 
this country in the interests of mak- 
ing money, when the only place cap- 
able of treating the scrolls properly 
was the British Museum. At the time 
Americans did not even have their 
hands on the scrolls, and inquiries 
had been made about the British 
Museum, which proved disappointing. 


The most graceless charge made 
was that the truth about the scrolls 
would never be known because too 
many Catholic priests had their hands 
on them. Prejudice against the Cath- 
clic Church and its interest in the 
Bible is apparent in almost every 
secular article written about the 
scrolls. Studies made in the best 
American opinion magazines have 
ignored completely the importance of 
the Catholic sources in the history of 
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the Bible, such as the Vulgate and the 
Septuagint, the Church’s official Bi- 
bles, and Catholic monks whose 
painstaking work through the cen- 
turies is responsible for preserving an 
accurate text of the Bible are dis- 
missed lightly. Yet the truth is that 
the deciphering of the mystery of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls is in the same tradi- 
tion of selfless schoJarship; and Cath- 
olic priests are playing a predomi- 
nant part in it. 


This is not to say that others are 
not key figures also. Of these, besides 
the all-important Bedouins, there is 
the Archbishop Samuel of St. Mark’s 
Orthodox Monastery in Jerusalem 
who bought the first cache of scrolls, 
Mr. E. Lancaster Harding, an Eng- 
lishman in charge of antiquities for 
the Jordan Government, Colonel 
Philip Lippens, a Belgian Catholic 
layman, Mr. E. L. K. Sukenig, of the 
Hebrew University, and the Directors 
of the American School for Oriental 
Research. 


But the constant and indispensable 
figure in almost every instance has 
been a Catholic priest. It was Fr. J. 
P. M. van der Ploeg, a priest, who 
first identified the Isaias Scroll and 
immediately changed a _ worthless 
heap of soiled parchments into a mil- 
lion-dollar treasure. Even now the 
work of deciphering the scrolls has 
been given over to the team work of 
international scholars who include 
Mr. Frank Cross, an American, Pro- 
fessor G. Allegro, John Strugnell, an 
Englishman and Hunno Hunzinger, a 
German. But all the others are Cath- 
olic priests from Belgium, Germany 
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and France and include Father Pat- 
rick Skehan from the United States. 

Business with the Bedouins has 
cloak and dagger overtones, more- 
over, for which most of these gentle- 
men are ill cast. The Bedouins are a 
furtive clan who harbor a feeling for 
the police, the government, Jews and 
all foreigners which could never be 
mistaken for love. Yet for the French 
Catholic priests who have worked 
among them so long and intimately 
as to be like natives, they seem to 
have only an affectionate mistrust 
which is usually reserved for their 
own tribesmen. 


A HUMAN STORY 
“SHE most persuasive personality 
in dealing with Bedouins and 
the most indispensable in the story of 
the scrolls is Father R. de Vaux of 
the French Archeological School. Fa- 
ther de Vaux and Mr. Harding work- 
ed together constantly and were able 
to rescue most of the fragments in the 
caves. They also uncovered the an- 
cient monastery. But it was Dr. Bur- 
rows, an American Protestant, who 
sensed the growing interest of other 
powerful forces in the scrolls. He 
provided the Alfred Hitchcock sus- 
pense touch when he advised Arch- 
bishop Samuel to hide the scrolls in 
a distant monastery. They were spir- 
ited away from the Jerusalem monas- 
tery just in time, for the monastery 
was shelled and the monk in charge 
of the scrolls was killed. 


The search for the Dead Sea 
Scrolls is a human story with all the 
elements of a Hollywood thriller; a 
fabulous treasure hunt, the back- 
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ground of the Dead Sea, desert sands 
and the ancient city of Jerusalem; 
war, intrigue, suspense, controversy, 
the clash of human passions. 


There is a divine side to the story 
also. How strange are the ways of 
God that these precious parchments 
‘should lie hidden for all these cen- 
turies to be discovered so provident- 
ially in our day! Their real value after 
all is the fact that they are fragments 
of the most ancient and valuable 
book the world will ever know, the 
Bible. The Bible in turn is infinite in 
value because its central figure is 
Jesus Christ Whom the Jews hailed 
as the Saviour, and Who then said: 


“If these should be silent the very 
stones would cry out.” (Luke XIX, 
40) 

How very appropriate are these 
words as we look into the rocky cliffs 
and the open caves of Qumran where 
the monks hid their scrolls two thou- 
sand years ago. The words on the 
scrolls were uttered by prophets 
many centuries ago, but they are 
God’s Word and in this sense they 
are His words also who said: “Heav- 
en and earth shall pass away but My 
words shall not pass away.” (Mark 
XIII, 31) 

Editor’s note: This is the second of two 


articles on the Dead Sea Scrolls and the 
Bible. 





secondary to this one. 


some distant rainbow. 


of achievement. 





WHAT IS THE ANSWER? 


How can I be happy? Every human being wants the answer to that ques- 
tion. It is the most fundamental drive within us. Indeed, all other urges are 


The millionaire is not satisfied with his millions. He wants to bring in 
another oil well. He may already have dozens of oil wells and more oil and 
money than he will ever be able to use. But he wants the thrill and satisfaction 
of one more big producer. Success, he imagines, will make him happy. 

The movie actress trying to make a big name will drive herself to any- 
thing to achieve her goal. Seeing her name in lights, she thinks, will make 
her happy, and she will make any sacrifice for that. The business man wants 
a bigger factory; the politician wants a bigger job. The boy in school wants 
to be grown-up. In a thousand different ways all see happiness at the end of 


But where is happiness to be found? In money? In success? In pleasure? 
The child thinks that happiness lies in being grown-up. But grown-ups know 
better than that. And as the goals the world holds out are reached and passed, 
poor human beings realize that happiness was not to be found in them. 

Genuine happiness will be found only in the practice of religion. Here the 
mind comes to a quiet resting place. Only here can we think in limitless terms 
— infinite perfection, eternal happiness, almighty power. Only in religion do 
we find such things. Once we recognize the absolute obligation to adore God 
and love Him and serve Him, we find in this obligation a satisfying sense 
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Thoughts for the Shut-in 


Gospel by a Doctor 


T. PAUL, writing in the year 63 A.D. 

to the Christians in the city of 
Colossae, set down a_ sentence which 
should cause some little stirring of inter- 
est in shut-in readers. “Luke, our most 
dear physician, sends you greetings.” 
(Colossians, 4:14) Who is this medical 
man, spoken of in such endearing terms 
by the great apostle? He is without doubt 
the same St. Luke who made the largest 
written contribution to the New Testa- 
ment. One of the four Gospels appears 
under his name, and he also wrote a com- 
plementary book, the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, describing the first years of the 
Christian era. 


Medicine in those days was not a re- 
spected profession as it is in our time. 
Doctors usually were slaves; although in 
a number of recorded cases they were 
freed by their grateful masters for their 
devoted and wise service. St. Luke may 
have been such a freedman, or he may 
have been an oriental who took a Greek 
name. The city of Antioch in Asia Minor 
is said to have been his place of birth. 
Tarsus (St. Paul’s home town) had a 
famous school of medicine, and perhaps 
St. Luke studied there, and there met the 
apostle of the gentiles. 


This much is certain, that St. Paul be- 
came greatly attached to his disciple, and 
took him along on many of his mission- 
ary trips. Much of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles consists of St. Luke’s firsthand ac- 
count of these journeys, with their perils 
and adventures. 

St. Luke in his writings shows great 
interest in diseases and their cure. And 
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Leonard F. Hyland, C.SS.R. 


those who are on familiar terms with the 
Greek language in which he wrote tell 
us that he frequently uses the. terminol- 
ogy of ancient physicians, being much 
more precise in this regard than the other 
evangelists. 

Thus in Acts 28:8 he diagnoses the 
illness of the father of Publius, the ad- 
ministrator of Malta, as an intermittent 
fever, combined with dysentery. A little 
later on he uses a word for “bandage” 
which is found only in Greek medical 
terminology. When he has occasion to use 
the word needle in Chapter 18 of his Gos- 
pel, he makes use of a surgical term. And ° 
it is noteworthy that in his account (Chap- 
ter 8) of the woman suffering from a 
flux of blood for 12 years, he omits the 
censure of physicians recorded by St. Mark 
in describing the same incident. 


From his writings we can gain a pic- 
ture of St. Luke as an educated, cultured, 
grave and gentle personality; a conscien- 
tious physician, with a great love and 
loyalty in his heart to the cause of Christ. 
His talents as a writer, and, according to 
tradition, also as a painter, made him fa- 
mous even in his own day. St. Jerome 
believed it was Luke that St. Paul had in 
mind when he wrote to the Corinthians 
(2 Cor. 8:18): “We have sent along with 
him the brother whose service to the 
Gospel are praised in all the churches; 
and what is more, was also appointed by 
the churches to travel with us in the work 
of grace.” 

Shut-ins who read St. Luke’s writings 
with these facts in mind will surely do so 
with new insight into the inspired word. 
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FOR PARENTS 


OF 
RETARDED 


CHILDREN 


This is the third of a series of four articles 


giving a summary of the answers to a question- 
naire sent to parents of retarded children. 


GERARD BREITENBECK, C.SS.R. 


ions have been expressed on 
the question of placing retarded chil- 
dren in an institution. I wish to place 
before the reader the following opin- 
ions which are expressed from the 
viewpoint of parents of retarded chil- 
dren and from the viewpoint of oth- 
ers who have carefully considered 
the problem. 


© yan a number of varying opin- 


Should the retarded child be kept 
home for a while, or should he be 
placed in an institution immediately 
after the true nature of his condition 
is evident? 

From the very beginning we must 
make it quite clear that the decision 
in regard to institutionalization or 
keeping the child at home will have 
to be decided always on an individ- 
ual basis. Circumstances will differ 
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in particular cases. The international 
group of experts, in their technical 
report on the mentally subnormal 
child, published by World Health 
Organization, give as their views: 
“Institutional placement may be the 
most easily acceptable solution of a 
difficult problem; still the general 
principle applies here, that the men- 
tal health of the community as a 
whole will not be necessarily im- 
proved by the mere segregation of 
the abnormal, whether they be sub- 
normal, senile, physically handicap- 
ped or psychotic.” 


It is enlightening and edifying to 
read of the advantages gained and 
the reasons given why so many par- 
ents have considered it best, in their 
particular case, to have their little 
one at home during the years of 
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babyhood and early childhood. Pri- 
marily these parents show that the 
child has received many wonderful 
advantages from the fact that it was 
reared in the home for as long as 
possible. 

A sense of security is given to the 
child. It knows that it has a home. 
It has a “sense of belonging to a fam- 


ily group,” as Mr. and Mrs. Charles . 


Natter say. Later on, in a specialized 
school, when the child has visitors, 
these visitors, as Dr. and Mrs. Shaw 
state, “are not just nice people that 
come to see it, but members of the 
family to which this child belongs.” 
Another mother writes: “Parents give 
their retarded child self-confidence. 
They give their child the emotional 
stability necessary to stimulate his. or 
her capacities to learn. In this way 
they help the little one become a hap- 
py child, even though it cannot be- 
come a brilliant child.” 


An assurance of love and affection 
is gained and developed through the 
years of home training that minimizes 
as much as possible the feeling of 
aloneness and frustration the child 
might feel later on in a specialized 
school or institution. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ole Everett have this 
to say: “We love and enjoy our child 
as much, I am sure, as any parents 
love and enjoy a normal child; she in 
turn has the same feeling for us. 
Wouldn’t it have been a dreadful 
mistake to have deprived her of us 
and us of her?” 

“Love and tenderness,” states Mrs. 
Josephine Piwinicki, “are the things 
that every human being can under- 
stand. My little one learned all the 
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advantages of being loved precisely 
as a person.” 


HE retarded child is aided and 

helped also through the normal 
process of social living to adjust to a 
specialized school life later on, when 
and if it does go to such a school. 
The natural place of training for ba- 
bies is the home. In the home the 
baby is educated and trained to its 
potential of family discipline and so- 
cial routine. 


Mr. and Mrs. Russell Elwell re- 
mark: “We love our little handicap- 
ped one and our precious child loves 
us. We feel that the family relation- 
ship gained at this time has helped 
our child to adjust later on in a spe- 
cialized school.” 

Sister Clare, the directress of St. 


- Mary of Providence School for Ex- 


céptional Children, tells us: “Those 
who have learned home discipline ad- 
just much better to the necessary or- 
der of residential or day school life.” 


Besides the fact that these good 
parents have given this particular 
child their own flesh and blood, there 
is also the basic yearning to give it 
all the education, care and attention 
of which they are capable. All this is 
in perfect accord with the great fun- 
damental principles of marriage as it 
was instituted by the Creator and 
Lord of all. The begetting of children - 
is naturally the primary purpose of 
marriagé. Once the child is born, 
however, another basic purpose of 
marriage is the care and education of 
that child by the parents themselves. 
Our Holy Father Pope Pius XI clear- 
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ly states all this in his Encyclical 
Letter on Christian Marriage: “The 
blessing of offspring, however, is not 
completed by the mere begetting of 
them, but something else must be 
added, namely the proper education 
of the offspring. . . . The primary 
end of marriage is the procreation 
and education of the children.” 


One mother very beautifully illus- 
trates this point in her own maternal 
way when she says: “A mother helps 
her retarded child struggle through 
failure after failure toward the ac- 
complishment of particular goals, 
such as learning to eat and dress. In 
this way she can visualize how she 
herself must look in the sight of God. 
She, then, understands in a minute 
degree His patience and His mercy. 
Just as we are dependent upon God’s 
grace to reach our goal of oneness 
with Him, so is a retarded child de- 
pendent upon a mother to become a 
shadow of herself.” 


O the family is given a sense of 

the sacredness of the trust that 
has been put into their care. John A. 
Campbell, a lieutenant colonel, re- 
marks: “It has given me an extra 
motivation to work harder to be suc- 
cessful because of this added respons- 
ibility that has been placed on me.” 
Mrs. Ruth Peterson adds: “I have 
come to know many fine friends who 
also have retarded children. Having 
Ann at home for a while has spurred 
me on to work for the cause of ALL 
retarded children in a parent-group 
association and also in other organ- 
izations.” 
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The wonderful Christian virtues of 
tolerance, patience, consideration, 
trust in God, resignation to His holy 
will are exercised, thus making the 
family better. “Pride, callousness, sel- 
fishness — how can these flourish,” 
ask Mr. and Mrs. Van Kirk, “when 
a family is exercising daily the virtue 
of compassion?” Other parents de- 
clare: “Our faith has been strength- 
ened because we thought daily of the 
providence of God.” 


Patience with normal children is 
another advantage these parents have 
listed. “Because of the love and 
goodness of her retarded child, a 
mother becomes more patient and 
understanding with her other chil- 
dren who, she knows, must become 
independent and, in their turn, teach- 
ers. She discovers better ways to help 
them advance and begins to enjoy 
them more as they are, rather than 
expect perfection in their every act.” 
Other parents remark: “We have 
learned to understand what it means 
to care for these children, and thus 
we do not expect undue perfection 
from the school to which we send our 
little one.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Fred Sommers set 
down another reason when they say: 
“Unless we had kept our child home 
for as long as possible we would not 
have had peace of mind.” A mother 
who was advised to put her little re- 
tarded child into an institution im- 
mediately after birth and not to take 
it home from the hospital complain- 
ed: “My arms physically ached for 
that child.” 
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Mrs. Robert W. Ackley who car- 
ried out the advice that was given to 
her and put her little retarded son in 
a specialized home has this to say: 
“Our child died when he was eleven 
months old. On looking back, I 
would say that specialized homes are 
not always the solution. Even though 
we tried to follow the best advice 
available at the time, I would keep 
my child at home, if I had to do it 
over. Unless very particular situa- 
tions arise, no one can take the moth- 
er’s place when the child is an infant 
and of pre-school age.” 


These parents sum up the truth 
that mere cold logic is not the an- 
swer to all the problems of life. Love 
and care and tenderness and devotion 
also must come into play. 


HE international specialists 

whom we quoted above in their 
technical report have this comment 
to make on this issue: “The commit- 
tee does not look with favor on the 
growing practice of very early insti- 
tutionalization. In many instances the 
parents are advised not to take the 
child home from the maternity hos- 
pital. This decision constitutes a real 
hazard to the mental health of the 
family unit. It must be remembered 
that parents make a heavy emotional 


investment in all pregnancies and. 


when an abnormality occurs they in- 
variably experience feelings of guilt. 
The immediate admission of the in- 
fant to an institution not only fails 
to relieve the stress but may even 
intensify it. The placement is likely 
to be interpreted by the troubled par- 
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ents as a confirmation of their own 
feelings of guilt and an irrevocable 
rejection of the child. No institution 
can provide an adequate substitute 
for essential emotional interaction be- 
tween parents and child. This oppor- 
tunity of interplay is of paramount 
importance in the case of the handi- 
capped child whose parents can only 
slowly evolve a realistic and con- 
structive attitude toward the situa- 
tion.” 


Not only is the retarded child giv- 
en a sense of belonging, but the fam- 
ily is also rewarded with a sense of 
solidarity as a family unit. Mr. Nich- 
olas Constantine, a lawyer, and his 
wife remark: “The fact that we have 
kept our child home for a while, in 
spite of other advice that was offered 
to us, has welded us into a much 
closer family unit.” 

Mr. and Mrs. William Brandt re- 
mark: “By helping our little one to 
walk, talk and do things, our whole 
family has been brought closer to- 
gether.” 


All the parents, however, agree 
that special cases and particular cir- 
cumstances may demand that an in- 
dividual child be given specialized 
care in an institution even from birth. 

The collective views of the inter- 
national group of: experts give us 
some very fine guiding principles on 
very early institutionalization. “The 
committee was of the opinion that in 
coming to a decision to recommend 
institutional placement three aspects 
should be considered: 1. The actual 
condition of the child must be taken 
into account. 2. The mental health 
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of the family in retaining a subnor- 
mal child in its midst must be evalu- 
ated. 3. The living conditions and 
financial circumstances of the family 
must be adjudged.” These experts go 
on to say: “As a general rule home 
care is to be recommended. It can be 
denied categorically that all such in- 
fants (mentally subnormal children) 
should be institutionalized at once. 
In each instance the decision con- 
cerning the proper time for such 
placement must be made on the basis 
of the psychological needs of each 
family constellation.” 


OW well the ordinary father 

and mother come to this same 
conclusion when they say: “If at all 
possible, the child should be taken 
home and given the love, care and 
affection of a home life. Ordinarily 
this should be done for the good of 
the child, the good of the parents 
and the good of the other members 
of the family.” Mr. and Mrs. Ole 
Everett summarize it all when they 
say: “If we had another retarded 
child, we would follow exactly the 
same procedure as we have, that is, 
keep the child home until school age, 
and then place it in a specialized 
school where it has the privilege of 
learning to the best of its potential 
or capacity. We are a very happy 
family with our retarded child. We 
would never recommend any other 
procedure.” 


Sign in restaurant: “Customers who 
consider our waitresses uncivil, should see 
the manager.” 
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THE BREASTPLATE OF 
ST. PATRICK 

Christ be with me 

Christ before me 

Christ behind me 

Christ within me 

Christ under me 

Christ over me 

Christ at my right hand 

Christ at my left hand 

Christ in the wide expanse 

Christ in the far distance 

Christ in the heart of everyone who 
thinks of me 

Christ in the heart of everyone who 
speaks to me 

Christ in every eye that looks upon 
me 

Christ in every ear that hears me 
From a Gaelic hymn said to have 
been recited by St. Patrick on the 
way to the royal court of Tara 


A smile goes a long way, but you’re 
the one who must start it on its jour- 
ney. 


NO REWARD 

Benjamin Franklin knew how to 
make a point in the “Lost and 
Found” department of his newspaper, 
which was one of the earliest journal- 
istic successes in the United States. 
Here is a sample: 

“Taken out of Pew in the Church 
some months since, a Common Pray- 
er Book, bound in red gilt, and let- 
tered D.F. (Deborah Franklin) on 
each cover. The Person who took it 
is desired to open it and read the 
eighth commandment, and afterward 
return it into the same Pew again, 
upon which no further notice will be 


taken.” 
| 
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POINTED 
PARAGRAPHS 


Sad Comparison 

Some interesting statistics are con- 
tained in a recent memorandum by 
Bishop Sheen who, as_ everybody 
knows, is National Director of the 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith. The purpose of the statement 
is to make a comparison between the 
amounts of money contributed for 
the missions, and the amount spent 
for other purposes. 


Limiting the statistics only to the 
pontifical mission-aid societies, the 
memorandum states, in the year 
1957, the Propagation of the Faith 
distributed $15,000,000 to 700 mis- 
sion territories; the Society of St. 
Peter the Apostle gave $2,600,000 
for the support of 386 seminaries in 
Africa, Asia, and elsewhere, with a 
total enrollment of 22,800 students; 
and the Association of the Holy 
Childhood gave about $3,400,000 to 
institutions for child welfare. The 
total amount contributed by these 
three societies was $21,000,000. 

In comparison, the memorandum 
quotes U.S. Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles as estimating that the 
armament race, which he described 
as “costly, sterile, and dangerous,” 
and which represents a rather pre- 
carious peace at best, annually costs 
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the treasuries of the world the fan- 
tastic sum of $200,000,000,000. 

Using figures that are less likely 
to make one’s head swim, the mem- 
orandum quotes President Eisenhow- 
er on the cost of fighter planes and 
bombers. The B-35, built after World 
War II and already outmoded, costs 
$3,500,000. Another, the giant B-52 
(which blew up in a trial run in Ok- 
lahoma) cost about $8,000,000. The 
total collected for the Propagation of 
the Faith this year would not pay for 
two such monster planes. A super- 
sonic bomber, the HB Hustler, will 
cost $25,000,000, or more than the 
total sum collected in a year by the 
three great Pontifical mission soci- 
eties. 

We are indebted to The Shield for 
this summary, which will, we hope, 
make people more conscious of their 
duty to support the far-flung mis- 
sions. 


Motives for Lenten Penance 
There are three motives that 


should consciously be in the mind of 
every Catholic as he takes up the 
prescribed penances of Lent and 
adopts a few extras of his own choos- 
ing. 

The first is the motive that springs 
from the remembrance of past sins. 
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Everyone who has ever taken part in 
the crucifixion of Christ by commit- 
ting even a single mortal sin, should 
never let himself forget that fact. He 
should always be ready to make fur- 
ther atonement and reparation. Every 
Lenten season to the end of his life 
will be accepted as an opportunity to 
make further amends for his cruelty 
to Jesus Christ. 


The second is the motive that 
springs from the possibility of future 
sins. It is a principle made clear by 
revelation, reason and experience, 
that only the mortified man is able to 
resist the innumerable attractions that 
the world and the flesh offer him at 
the price of sin. Every act of self- 
denial performed during Lent builds 
up within the soul greater immunity 
to mortal sin. Forty days of penance 
offered as a gift to the crucified 
Christ can win from Him the grace 
of living 365 days without a single 
mortal sin. 


The third is the motive of desire 
to atone for the sins of others. All 
human beings belong to one great 
family under the fatherhood of God. 
If one member of the family sins, 
other members can atone for his sins, 
and in so doing can even win for him 
the grace of repentance and forgive- 
ness before it is too late. It is beyond 
all doubt that God often withholds 
the smiting hand of His wrath from a 
world that is filled with sinners, only 
because the world is also filled with 
men and women who are doing pen- 
ance for the sinners. Every act of 
mortification offered up during Lent 
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adds to this treasury of atonement 
that turns the face of God away from 
the sinners who contemn Him. 

These conscious motives bring joy 
to the heart of every Christian even 
in the midst of his sacrifices. They 
make him realize that by his penances 
he is accomplishing something of 
everlasting value, for himself and all 
his brothers and sisters in the one 
great family of mankind. 


Guidance in Reading 

Letters come in to us not infre- 
quently from people who are inter- 
ested in reading good books, and are 
just becoming aware of the fact that 
there is a vast and interesting field of 
Catholic reading waiting to be ex- 
plored. “Where can we find out what 
books are really worthwhile?” they 
ask. Is there any service which can 
keep us abreast of the best Catholic 
books currently being published? 

THE LIGUORIAN, of course, has 
its book review service each month, 
but we are happy to make mention 
of a periodical devoted specifically to 
this service. Competent reviews of all 
the best books being published can 
be found in a magazine called THE 
CRITIC, which is published at 210 
West Madison St., Chicago 6, II. 
Formerly called BOOKS ON TRIAL, 
this magazine, it seems to us, serves 
a most important purpose. It contains 
reviews of all worthwhile current 
books. These reviews are objective 
and unbiased, and the reviewers are 
not afraid to criticize, where criticism 
seems warranted. In each issue, more- 
over, there are several longer articles 
dealing with some aspect of Catholic 
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reading, or with the work of some 
outstanding Catholic writer. 

THE CRITIC goes back in its or- 
igin to the founding some years ago 
of a Catholic book outlet in Chicago 
called the Thomas More Bookshop. 
Its founder was John C. Tully. A 
Catholic Book of the Month Club 
was also inaugurated. It furnishes 
selections by such outstanding Cath- 
olic writers as Paul Horgan, Msgr. 
Ronald Knox, Romano  Guardini, 
Evelyn Waugh, Philip Hughes, Thom- 
as Merton, Dom van Zeller. 


THE CRITIC is now edited by 
Paul Cuneo. It contains a sparkling 
and widely quoted column each 
month by Dan Herr. Recently THE 
CRITIC has expanded its interest to 
the fields of art and music. 


This venture, it seems to us, de- 
serves the wholehearted support of 
literate Catholics. It has recently been 
pointed out that among the ten best- 
selling books of the last sixty years, 
exclusive of Bibles and dictionaries, 
there are three books by the unspeak- 
able Mickey Spillane. Each has sold 
well over 4,000,000 copies. This, it 
seems to us, is a sad and mournful 
reflection on popular taste. Anything 
that can be done to elevate popular 
taste, and to give encouragement to 
authors who have something worth- 
while to say, is extremely valuable. 
Reading maketh a full man, accord- 
ing to the ancient saying, and we 
greatly need mature Catholics today 
who know what the principles of 
their faith are, and amid the shallow 
interests of the world around them, 
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are Clearly guided in their daily lives 
by the philosophy which alone can 
give satisfaction to the yearnings of 
the human race. 


Dealing with the Alcoholic 

INFORMATION, contemporary 
Catholic monthly, recently summed 
up what seems to us as very good ad- 
vice for those who have the problem 
of alcoholism in their family. 

Nine Do’s: 

Learn the facts about alcoholism. 

Develop an attitude to match the 
facts. 

Talk to someone who understands 
alcoholism. 

Take a personal inventory of your- 
self. 

Go to a clinic of A.A. 

Maintain a healthy atmosphere in 
your home. , 

Encourage your alcoholic’s new 
interests. 

Take a relapse lightly if there is 
one. 

Pass your knowledge of alcoholism 
on to others. 

Seven Don’t’s: 

Don’t make threats you won’t car- 
ry out. 

Don’t argue with him when he is 
drunk. 

Don’t hide his liquor or pour it’ 
out. 

Don’t make an issue over his treat- 
ment. 

Don’t expect an immediate, 100% 
recovery. 

Don’t be jealous of his method of 
recovery. 

Don’t try to protect him against 
alcohol. 
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LIGUORIANA 


By St. Alphonsus 
Selected and Edited by 
John P. Schaefer, C.SS.R. 


HE sin of blasphemy is directly 

contrary to the praise which is 
God’s due. It is committed by words 
of abuse, insult or vilification, and 
may be manifested in a variety of 
forms. It may attribute to God false 
qualities or deny His true perfections. 
It may extend to creatures qualities 
which belong to God alone. Or it 
may even state true things of God, 
but in such a manner as to detract 
from His perfections or to dishonor 
Him. 

It is, therefore, a sin of blasphemy 
to curse God in anger. Similarly, to 
maintain that one intends to do some- 
thing contrary to God’s will. The de- 
nial of God and the taking of an oath 
by false gods are other forms of 
blasphemy. To say that God is a ty- 
rant, or that He is unjust, or that He 
does not wish to or cannot help us, 
or that He is not concerned with our 
needs are also blasphemous state- 
ments. Similar blasphemous §state- 
ments are: “The devil is more faith- 
ful than God,” “The devil can do 
more than God,” “God has not or- 
dered all things in the universe well,” 
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Blasphemy 


or “God could have or should have 
done things better in His work of 
creation!” 

Should one actually believe such 
statements to be true, and not make 
them merely in a fit of anger or in 
the depths of despair, they constitute 
heretical blasphemy. That is, they are 
connected with the sin of heresy or 
the denial of one’s faith. This fact 
must be mentioned in the confession- 
al, for such a sin differs of its very 
nature from a curse. 


In judging such statements, how- 
ever, we must always take into con- 
sideration the condition of the person 
employing them and the manner in 
which they are spoken. For anger or 
inadvertence can, and _ frequently 
does, lessen one’s culpability. Similar- 
ly, a simple or uneducated person, 
even though the words which he em- 
ploys may be blasphemous in them- 
selves, is frequently excused from 
mortal sin because he has no inten- 
tion of dishonoring God. 

Words are not necessary for the 
commission of the sin of blasphemy. 
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It may also be committed by mere 
signs. Such would be to spit at the 
heavens, to grind one’s teeth in anger 
against God, and so forth. As a mat- 
ter of fact, this sin may be committed 
by one’s thoughts alone; for we owe 
to God the praise and subjection of 
our thoughts as well. 


Those who speak abusively of the 
saints or of honored things are also 
guilty of blasphemy. But in this con- 
nection we must always understand 
these saints or holy things insofar 
as they are saints, or insofar as they 
have a relationship with God. For 
with this understanding the honor 
due to them touches upon that due 
to God. 


It is understandable that blasphe- 
mous statements about the saints may 
at times be made in a joking manner. 
And, therefore, such blasphemy ad- 
mits of lightness of matter, or of ve- 
nial sin. These statements, however, 
are of themselves mortal if they are 
spoken contemptuously or out of 
hatred. On the other hand, blasphemy 
against God does not admit of light- 
ness of matter. It is always a serious 
sin, if the other conditions for a seri- 
ous sin are present. 


The sin of blasphemy can also 
be committed by one who does not 
intend to dishonor God directly. 


‘He may speak blasphemous things 


against other persons or things which, 
from their meaning or from his man- 
ner of speaking or from the circum- 
stances in which they are spoken, im- 
ply disrespect to or a diminution of 
the divine honor. Such a person 
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would not be guilty of direct blas- 
phemy, but certainly intends it in- 
directly or by implication. 


One who has fallen into the habit 
of employing blasphemous words is 
bound under pain of mortal sin seri- 
ously to attempt to conquer the habit. 
If, however, despite his conscientious 
attempts, he should fall back into the 
fault, he can be excused from serious 
sin. For such swearing is not volun- 
tary, either in itself or in its cause. 


I wish to note here that a number of 
theologians maintain that some who 
employ blasphemous language do not 
advert to the malice of blasphemy. 
They contend that under the influ- 
ence of anger or habit some people 
can blaspheme without any advert- 
ence. But I maintain that there is al- 
ways some advertence, at least some 
confused idea of its malice. For anger 
and the force of habit do not ordin- 
arily so darken the intellect that it 
is completely unaware of the malice 
of blasphemy. 


We should also make mention here 
of another question. Is it a sin of 
blasphemy to curse creatures? To an- 
swer this question we must keep in 
mind the following distinction. If 
creatures are cursed in their relation- 
ship to God; for instance, should one 
curse the weather insofar as it is 
caused by God; or if in cursing one 
should employ the name of God — 
then it is certainly blasphemy. The 
contrary is true if one’s indignation 
against creatures is vented without 
relationship to God. 
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OOK REVIEWS 


Thomas Tobin, C.SS.R. 


We recommend that books listed or reviewed in THE LIGUORIAN 
be purchased at your local bookstore. If you cannot obtain the 


book in that way, you may write to THE LIGUORIAN for further 
information. 


The New Guest Room Book F. J. Sheed, editor 
Enrico Arno, illustrator 
This is a book meant for browsing either by the guest or 
the host. It provides a delightful combination of light es- 
says and poems, a full length detective story by Monsig- 
nor Ronald A. Knox, and serious pieces. The first section 
of 128 pages is entitled: Of Marriage and Other Matters, 
Not Excluding Love and contains poems and prose works 
by Stevenson, J. B. Morton, G. K. Chesterton, Lucille Hasley 
and others. Part II is the unabridged detective novel, The 
® Viaduct Murder by R. A. Knox. Part III, Of Childhood and 
Unrelated Topics, has some delightful childhood memor- 
ies by van Zeller, Morton, Knox, Noyes and others. The 
selection has been well made by Mr. Sheed, and the read- 
er will want to keep reading in this book. In a clever note, 
Sheed describes the virtue of the volume: “There’s nobody 
that won't find something in it to fill the gap between clos- 
ing his door for the night and closing his eyes for the night. 
Though if he chooses the detective story he won't close his 
eyes for the night. And if he chooses the ghost story he 
may not close them for several nights!" 
(Sheed and Ward, $7.50) 


The Convert Margaret Culkin Banning 
This is the third novel on modern religious problems by 
the Catholic author, Margaret Culkin Banning. This novel 
deals with the position of a man who must choose be- 
tween entering the Catholic Church as a convert or re- 
maining with his wife in an invalid marriage. It will call @ 
forth agreement or disagreement with the solution. Mrs. 
Banning has presented the problem fairly «and has written 
a novel that moves along well. 
(Harper, $3.95) 
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52 Fridays Ethel M. Keating 
Mrs. Ethel M. Keating brings her experience as a trained 
dietician and housewife to the task of supplying meals that 
are different, easily prepared, and tasty for the 52 Fridays 
of the year. The menus include suggestions for 32 family @ 
dinners, twenty guest dinners, and ten luncheons. There is 
a great variety of menus that will help to remove some of 
the “Catholic” dislike for fish. 


(Bruce, $3.95) 


Holy Mass and Life Aloysius Biskupek, S.V.D. 
The: title of this book shows its emphasis on the Mass as 
a practical help in the perfecting of one’s daily life accord- 
® ing to the pattern established by Christ. This is almost a 
literal explanation of the texts and actions of the Mass with 
the assistance of full page pictures of the Mass. The pictures 
are well done and the commentary is very helpful. 


(Society of St. Paul, $2.50) 


Outline History of the Church by Centuries 
Joseph McSorley 
This is the tenth revised edition of this book which was 
first published in 1942. A re-examination of this history 
shows why it has attained such popularity in such a short 
time. The 1200 pages present an orderly outline of the his- 
tory of the Church. Each century is considered under two @ 
aspects: Political Background and the Church. The section 
on the Church is divided into four topics: Papacy: Catholic 
Life: Doctrine, Discipline, Practice: Opposition: Missions. 
A summary and a time chart conclude each chapter. An 
| excellent text for study or handy reference book for browsing. 


(B. Herder, $12.00) 


Going to God Sister Jane Marie Murray, O.P. 
Sister Jane Marie Murray, O.P., with the assistance of 
fifteen consultants, has issued the first volume of a projected, 
four-volume text for high school students. The purpose of the 
course is to present a synthesis of Christian doctrine in each 
year of the high school training, but with a different focal 
® point around which the doctrine is grouped. Going to God, 
the volume for freshmen, is built around the liturgy and the 
students active participation in it. Charts, well-chosen pic- 
tures and various discussion aids serve to make this a prac- 
tical book of Christian doctrine. Teachers will await the oth- 


er volumes with interest because of the value of the first 
book in the series. 


(Fides Publishers) 
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Maryknoll Missal Edited by Maryknoll Fathers 
with Charles J. Callan, O.P. 
The new Maryknoll missal is a fine addition to the daily 
missals that have already appeared. It incorporates the 
time-proven aids as well as several new helps to the better 
understanding of the Mass. The ordinary of the Mass, placed 
between the common of the season and the feasts of the 
saints, features extra large type. Some of the regular pray- 
ers of the Mass are placed at the very beginning and end 
of the missal to make for handy reference. The entire text is 
translated into modern idiomatic English. Full page color 
illustrations from Beuron are well chosen. All in all, this 
is an excellent missal for the laity. 
(P. J. Kenedy, various prices) 


The Christian Life Calendar 





Rev. Gabriel Ward Hafford 

Rev. George Kolanda 

This wall calendar has come to be accepted as a stand- 
ard item whose appearance is awaited around the begin- 
ning of each year. It serves as a guide to daily Mass and 
a pithy and witty prod to a more intense spiritual life. 
Some samples show the tone of the work. ‘When you are 
blood mad call on St. John Gualbert.” “Say grace before 
eating leftovers. You are fortunate to have an inexpensive 
meal.” ‘'The life you save may need to go to confession.” 
An excellent little calendar meant to hang on the wall and 






to jolt you into prayer and Christian living. 


(Bruce, $1.00) 


Conquest of the Kingdom of God 

, John of the Angels, O.F.M. 
translated by Cornelius J. Crowley 
At the time that Spain was conquering the new world a 
group of mystics were busy conquering the kingdom of 
God for themselves and trying to help others to do the 
same. One of the spiritual leaders in the age of St. Teresa 
and St. John of the Cross was the Franciscan friar, John 
of the Angels. This book, which is presented as Volume X 
_ of the Cross and Crown Series of Spirituality, endeavors 
‘to help the soul form the kingdom of God in its innermost 
depths. The method used is that of a dialogue between a 
master. of the spiritual life and his disciple. The author has 
good insight into the problems of the spiritual life and 
great clarity of expression. The short section on the nature 
of scrupulosity is of particular value. Another welcome ad- 

dition to this fine series of spiritual books. 
(Herder, $3.95) 
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The Finest Stories of Sean O’Faolain 


The great practitioner of the short story, Sean O’Faolain, 
has gathered in one book the stories that he considers the 
best of his thirty years of writing. In these stories he catch- 
es many aspects of Irish life, the light as well as the seri- 
ous side. He is undoubtedly a master in his ability to por- ‘ 
tray a living mood and to depict a real person. It would e 
be difficult to single out any of these’stories for special 
mention as there are so many great ones. O’Faolain is a 
bit detailed at times in description of evil and not entirely 
sympathetic to the religious nature of the Irish soul, but 
his short stories are of superior quality for the mature 
reader. 

(Little, Brown and Company, $4.75) 


Common Sense Joseph McSorley, C.S.P. 
These short essays reflect over fifty priestly years of 
Father McSorley and cover a wide range of spiritual top- 
e@ ics. The first essay, Common Sense, gives the title as well 
as the spirit to the book. Another book of spirituality for 
the layman. 
(Bruce, $2.75) 


From Fashion to the Fathers Hilda C. Graef 

Hilda C. Graef became a very controversial figure in 
Catholic circles with the appearance of her book, The Case 
of Therese Neuman, in which she argued against the su- 
pernatural character of the phenomena at Konnersreuth. In 
many quarters she was branded as an iconoclast and 
rationalist for her attack upon Therese. 

From Fashion to the Fathers is a book of personal rem- 
iniscences that center around the two world wars. Born a 
German, of partial non-Aryan stock and a Protestant, Miss 
Graef changed both her nationality and religion by be- 
coming an English Catholic. The title refers to her interest 
in the world of fashion which changed into a long ac- 
quaintance with the Fathers of the Church through her 

| work in compiling a Greek lexicon. This reviewer liked 
i meeting Miss Graef, but found her less than fair to the 
Carmelite convent that she entered as a postulant, and al-. 
so detected some feminine pique because she was not 
treated as a distinguished author at Konnersreuth. While 
not necessarily disagreeing with some of her conclusions 
about Therese one gets the suspicion that her examination 
was not as impersonal as a scientific investigation should 
be. But this autobiographical memoir is interesting reading. 

(Newman, $4.00) 
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Catholic Life Annual Edited by Eugene P. Willging 
This is the first edition of a new project that seeks to 
mirror some aspects of American Catholic life with special 
emphasis on Christmas, its spirit and Christian celebra- 
tion. The Catholic Life Annual will appear once a year 
before the Christmas season. This first issue has six articles 
on Our Christian Heritage: Medieval Illumination, Arch- 
bishop Carroll and Mother Seton, Bishop Ford, and Doc- Ps 
tor Carrel and Lourdes. The second section, Our Christmas 
Heritage has selections on parish and home celebration, 
the feast, plus three stories including the classic tale, The 
Bishop’s Beggar by Stephen Vincent Benet. The selections 
are good reading, but the title may be a bit misleading. 
The use of the word Annual might lead readers to expect 


material from the past year. 
(Bruce, $2.95) 


God’s World and You O. A. Battista, S.D. 
Doctor O. A. Battista is a research scientist and a pro- 
lific author of scientific articles for the Catholic press. He 
has collected many of these articles into the present vol- 
ume. The book is divided into five parts which deal with 
God's World Above You, Below You, Around You, Inside 
}€ You and a final section on God, Science and You. The text, 
aided by well-chosen photographs, do explain in a popular 
and interesting way the power of God as reflected in the 
wonders of His creation. Doctor Battista is to be congratu- 
lated on the skill and zeal that he brings to the cause of 

revealing the work of God in nature. 
(Bruce, $3.95) 


The Church Stanislaus J. Grabowski 
Father Stanislaus J. Grabowski has devoted many years 
of research on the theology of St. Augustine to be able to 
synthesize his doctrine around the pivotal point of the 
Church as the Mystical Body of Christ. The teaching of @ 
St. Augustine on the Church has been gathered from many 
places in his writings and placed in a logical arrangement. 
A very scholarly work for the student of St. Augustine and 


of theology. 
(Herder, $9.50) 
Prayer Without Headache Florence Wedge 
Thoughts on prayer by a Canadian writer who has a 
€ facile style and a modern approach. Franciscan Publish- 


ers are to be congratulated for their contributions to the 
cause of Catholic reading. | 
(Franciscan Publishers, $2.00) 
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Manual of Our Lady of Perpetual Succour 
W. Raemers, C.SS.R. 
The English Redemptorist has compiled a prayer book 
for those with devotion to Our Lady of Perpetual Suc- 
cour, a title that is more commonly known in the United 
States as “Our Mother of Perpetual Help.” It includes all @ 
the prayers to the Mother of Perpetual Help, plus prayers 
for Mass, preparation for confession and prayers in use 
in Redemptorist churches. A practical manual of devo- 
tional prayers. 
(Templegate) 


Portugal and the Portuguese World Richard Pattee 
The apparitions at Fatima and the corporate state of 
Salazar have brought Portugal to the attention of many 
people. Richard Pattee began his interest in Portugal when 
he was a student at the University of Coimbra thirty years 
ago. His long study of Portugal, his knowledge of the lan- 
guage and the people equip him for his task of explaining 
Portugal to the American people. 

Pattee begins his account with the territory and the char- 
acter of the people and the origin of Portugal as a nation. 
e Then he describes the history of Portugal as a great ex- 
ploring and colonizing nation. The modern state of Sala- 
zar is examined thoroughly and sympathetically as is the 
place of Portugal and its colonies in the world. The chap- 
ter on the relation between Church and state shows that 
there is a separation and not a union of the Catholic 
Church and Portugal. A very authentic and informative 
history of Portugal and the Portuguese World that will in- 
terest Americans who wish to learn more about the land of 

Fatima and the new member in NATO. 
(Bruce, $7.50) 


Angels Under Wraps Edward V. Dailey 
Monsignor Dailey’s latest book of short sketches is 
grouped around a common theme, the role of the guardian 
angels who sometimes come to men Under Wraps. Angels 
are the means God uses to change the course of the lives 
of a number of diverse characters. Some of these stories e 
will bring a little catch in the throat and a bit of mist to 
the eye. Monsignor Dailey has a light touch that brings his 
characters alive. Many of his people are from the skid row 
that he knew so well as a parish priest in the Chicago 
cathedral. A fine spinner of tales. 
(Bruce, $2.95) 
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LUCID\ 1 / INTERVALS 





A little girl stood on the sidewalk cry- 
ing. 

“What’s the matter, little girl?” asked 
a kindly passerby. 

“My new shoes hurt me.” 

The stranger looked more closely. 

“No wonder. You have them on the 
wrong feet.” 

The little girl paused for two seconds, 
and then resumed crying. 

“T haven’t any other feet,” she sobbed. 


The judge was righteously indignant. 

“I can’t think of anything worse than 
a man beating’ up his wife,” he said to 
the defendant sternly. “What made you 
do it?” 

“Well,” said the man, “she kept saying, 
‘Hit me! Go-ahead and hit me! I'll have 
you brought up before that bald-headed 
old baboon of a judge in court and he'll 
fix you!” 

@ 

The bishop was quite deaf, but the fact 
was not widely circulated. 

Meeting one of his flock one day, he 
said: “Good morning, Patrick. And how 
is your father these days?” 

“My father died last year, bishop, God 
rest him.” 

“Ah, I’m glad to hear it, Patrick. The 
change will do him good.” 


When an earthquake threat- 
ened, one anxious family sent 
their small son to the safety of 
an aunt’s home a hundred miles 


cated a wire. It read: “Return- 
ing boy. Send earthquake.” 
—wWorld Digest 





VERSE AND WORSE 
The trouble with glasses , 
Newly bi-focal, 
You glance at what’s distant pt 
And whoops! it is local! (PP 
L. Stearns in Catholic Quote 
e 
The thing 
One feels in spring 
Is zing! 
® 
And according to the Tablet some Ital- 
ian nuns who came to England during the 
war to open a nursing home printed the 
following legend on the cover of their 
prospectus: 
“We harbour all kinds of diseases, and 
have no respect for religion.” 
e 
Tommy: “Mom, is it true that we are 
dust and will return to dust?” 


Mother: “That’s what the Bible says. 
Why do you ask?” 
Tommy: “Well, I just looked under 


the bed, and there’s somebody there, eith- 
er going or coming.” 
® 


FILE 13 
Golf is a game in which a ball 1% inch- 
es in diameter is placed on another ball 
8000 miles in diameter. The object is to 
strike the small ball, but not the large 
one. 
Irish Digest 
® 
Portuguese proverb: Visits always give 
pleasure, if not in the coming, then in 
the going. 
° 
A neck is something which if you don’t 


stick it out you won't get into trouble up 
to. 
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BEST SELLERS 


A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, Published at the University of Scranton, Pa. 








MOST POPULAR 


(Not necessarily approved. Roman 

numeral indicates a moral rating ac- 

cording to categories used in general 

list.) 

By Love Possessed (IIb )—Cozzens 

Rally Round the Flag Boys (III)— 
Shulman 

Below The Salt (Ila)—Costain 

The Edge of Darkness (Ila)—Chase 

On the Beach (Ila)—Shute 

Atlas Shrugged (I11)—Rand 

Sound of Thunder (1la)—Caldwell 

The World of Suzie Wong (IIIl)— 
Mason 

Remember Me to God (IV)— 
Kaufmann 

The Wind in the Forest (Ila)— 
Fletcher 








I. Suitable for general reading: 


Sauce and Sensuality—A yrton 

Time Without Number—Berrigan 

From an Altar Screen—Chavez 

The Man Has Wings—Connolly 

A Man to Ride With—Farris 

One Moment, Sir!—Nickles 

Benjy—O’ Connor 

Parade with Banners—Peattie 

Old Doc—Pepper 

All I Want is Everything—Preminger 

Bekold My Glory—Purcell 

Water Unlimited—Roberts 

Small Giant—Sapp 

Why We Behave Like Americans— 
Smith 

Jubilee—Weeks & Flint 

Fastest on the River—Wellman 


II. Suitable only for adults: 





A. Because of advanced style and contents: 


Earth is Room Enough—Asimov 
The Called and the Chosen—Baldwin 


The Sound of Thunder—Caldwell 

Gates of Fear—Conrad 

Not by Bread Alone—Dubintsev 

Dreamers of American Dream— 
Holbrook 

Emergence from Chaos—Holroyd 

March the Ninth—Hutchinson 

Constantinople—Lamb 

Doctor Rabelais—Lewis 

Kids Say the Darnedest Things— 
Linkletter 

To Live Again—Marshall 

Odds Against Tomorrow—McGivern 

The Untouchables—Ness & Fraley 

The Courage of Fear—Pitt 

A Cage for Lovers—Powell 

No Man Stands Alone—Ross & 
Abramson 

Forbidden Childhood—Slenczysnka & 
Biancolli 





Because of immoral incidents which 
do not, however, invalidate the 
book as a whole: 


Tomorrow and Yesterday—Boll 

Dunbar’s Cove—Deal 

Something About a Soldier—Harris 

A Cup of Tea for Mr. Thorgill— 
Jameson 

The Love of Fingin O’Lea—McCormick 


III. Permissible for the discriminat- 


ing adults: 


When the Bough Breaks—Carney 

The Prisoners of Combine D— 
Giovannitti 

The Devil’s Cross—O’Meara 

Atlas Shrugged—Rand 

The Incident—Rivette 

The Return of Lady Brace—Ross 

Corner Boy—Simmons 


IV. Net recommended to any reader: 


The Gingko Tree—Burns 
The Temple of Gold—Goldman 
Those Without Shadows—Sagan 








LIGUORIAN PAMPHLET CLUB 


In the January issue of THE LIGUORIAN we announced 
the founding of the LIGUORIAN PAMPHLET CLUB, 
which will publish a brand-new pamphlet each month—a 
pamphlet written especially for the club. 


These pamphlets will deal with topics of interest to every 
Catholic—of every age—in every state of life. 


If you failed to subscribe up to now, you will be glad to 
know that you are still in time for the first pamphlet, which 
will be mailed to the members of the club in March, 1958. 


Don't delay! Join the LIGUORIAN PAMPHLET 
CLUB today. Give a membership to the LIGUORIAN 
PAMPHLET CLUB as a gift. 











CL) 1 copy a month... $1.00 a year 

LJ) 10 copies a month............$9.80 a year 

CJ) 25 copies a momtA..cocen $23.50 a year 

CL) 50 copies a momtR.ccccoeon $44.00 a year 

[) 100 copies a montl.ccoo.- $83.00 a year 
D &$..... Cash enclosed aE 8 
Name... 
CLC ECs eRe ares i ee eS UE MEMEO NE nk CON sen teen rn Nae se 
City...... Zone State... 





Mail to: LIGUORIAN PAMPHLET CLUB 
LIGUORI, MISSOURI 











